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Six refrional workshops ofrerinp; the najor program relating 
outdoor education concept to teachers of emotionally handicapped 
an<i youth were offered during the 1^7?-73 school year. The real 
contributions of these rep;1nnRl workshops w«re many. 

^^rst the basic purpose of acquainting; teachers with the 
concert of teachinp; ^'n and from their ique environmental set- 
t^np-s was achieved. All participating ceachers did learn with a 
"hands-on'' appmsch and for a brief, but lasting impression, learn- 
ing became fun and meaningful. The feed back from the one-day 
workshops has been that a great number of teachers did directly 
generalize the newlv acquired skills. and knowledge to their 
chndren accomplishing the hoped for success in enriching t--s 
curriculum with the outdoor education approach, 

A second value directly spun off from the regional workshops 
wa.« to acquaint people in a geographical setting to each other, 
to master teachers in the area and to unique learning resources. 

'Meaningful communication was achieved and is continuing 
between many participants and with their workshop consultants 
long after the workshop was he]d. The honest spirit of conta- 
geotjs enthusiasm in meeting tlm real needs of students with the 
.lovs of outdoor education has grown from vhe one-day workshop 
to local organizations in some areas to continue to "stay in 
contact and share," 

Lastly one of the real values of the regional approach is 
the sharing of materials prepared by the workshop consultants 
to best communicate their interest area. This material provides 
the «ia.1or element of our proceedings report «.nd will serve as a 
va'juable resource in planning and meeting the academic needs of 
children both the emotionally handicapped and others. The oro- 
ceedings like all other aspects of the regional workshop format, 
rer^rener\ts the creative efforts and dedication of many working 
together and alone to serve the real needs of children with 
first hand experiences. The real evaluation of our efforts will 
be determined by the renders being caught by the enthusiasm of 
the many contributr^ra of the proceedings and teaching In and from 
the-^r environment, 

Dr, Kmest Coons 
Institute Director 



The Section for ^ot^nnnlly Harrll (^npT'ed ChUrtren feels 
that, thf- outdoor eflnost^nn cnnnp.pt Is b vUblfi educat | onal 
rhanpe niiftnt. •"hererore. w.^ '-h'>Re. the rneilum of re^'onal 
^^^y^y^r^^r. to fldvnnon th'T UP l^nn method of ourrlculutn en- 

chrnent . 

fpv.r. rpp;1or)»?1 Ronroarh of <iqturfiay workshops -usi ng fed- 
^Vfil funds w*>re caTculfttel to provide a maximum amount of 
"bqnF-^or-the-buok." As » rule U is difficult to gather 
tor*>^hpr ovor 100 teachers of the emotionally handicapped 
to me*»t on fi school day for n workshop experience. The sub- 
stantia"! cost factor for school districts hiring substitutes 
wonld ^flve been prohibitive. 

As the sheer volume si:t^!;gest;s untold hours have gone 
-nto this Proceeding. All the Institute staffs have other 
t^ro^f^ss'onal commitments therefore necessitating a time 
d'^lqv 'n the production of the proceedings. For this de- 
lay mv qpoloirries to those Institute presentors an«l any 
others who may be been inconvenienced. However, better tne 
inconvenience than an incomplete reporting. 

'>aturday workshops did draw the teachers curious 
onoiigh to acknowledge thattiley are not knowledgeable about 
outdoor education and were willing to Invest their own 
time to enrich their professional lives. The oombtnatlons 
of a low-cont workshop, the oorticipants » curiosity, dove- 
tailed with outdoor education orofessi onals such as Irv 
T?or.*»nstein and Ernie Coons produce successful endeavors. 
Of '>ourse the f^nal ingredient in the success of any work- 
shop is th*- cal'"her of tho workshop leaders. Tn all six 
workshops tWf> loaders were people who were highly selected 
»ind skilled tr>8ching emotiomfly handicapped children and 

The atnvr- ^or^'^r". in motion created a commokion «>f con- 
cerned interer^l. In this highly neglected area of educati.n.Hl 
enrichment for the emotionsli^ handicapped child. 
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HS(JTO^TAL PLA>^r:ii:G coohdinators 



LOWER I!U:30N AREA 

Location: Lakeside Naturo Center 
Spring Valley, Y» 

Program Coordinators: 

Mrs. Phyllis Williams 
Union Free School District 3 
226 Linda Avanue 
Hawthorne, N, Y, 10^32 

Ms. Jane Bullowa 
Ramapo School District 1 
Cyprus Road School 
Suffem, N. Y. 10977 

Facility Coordinators 

Mr. Edward Rieber 
Lakeside School 
South Main Street 
Spring Valley, N.Y. 10977 

WESTERN NEW YORK AREA 

Location: Faneher Campus 

State University College 
Brockport, tU^\ 

Program Coordinator: 

Mr. Wilfred ?Iash 
Clean Public Schools 
Clean, N.Y. II1.760 

Facility Coordinator: 

Dr. James Gillette 
Faneher Campus 
State University College 
Brockport, N. 11^20 

NEW YORK CIT^ AREA 

Locations Qtjeens College, New York Ctty 

Program Coordinator; 

Mr. George SlngPleld 
SatTTuel Field vt'-'A/CA 
r^fX.pO Little ^^0(^M Parkway 
Little Neck, ^^ 11362 
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Rr!;niot.*AL PLANHina coordikators 

::EW "-ORK CT PY ARSA (contlmied) 

Facility Coordinator: 

Dr. 2ugene Bxcrsky 
Education Facilities Lab* 
1^.77 Kadi son Avenue 
New York, V. 100;>? 

LONG ISLAND AREA 

Location: Wanne Ho Hills School, Westbury, L» !•» N.Y. 

ProRrsm Coordinator: 

nr» Charlon I.cvHs 

ITn! varsity of New Hampshire 

Durham, Kevr Hampshire 

Facility Coorrlinator: 

Dr. Hnrry Thompson 
N»i3oau County BOa'r^S 
1?^ Jericho Turnpike 
Jerioho, n.Y. liy^S 

CENTRAL NEW YORK AREA 

Locat* n: Roee^'a Conservation Education OenteT* 

Program Cof^rdii^ator': 

Mrs. Jane Leetz 
West Hill Road 
3V^erb\)rne, N» /• 

Facility Coordinator: 

Mr. J?>hn Weeks 

Hoger Conse^'vation Education Center 
.'^her^jwrne, W. y. 

KINGSTON AREA 

Location: Harry Ed^on 'acVio-^*! 

Kingston, N» Y» 

Pr-o^rem. Coordinator: 

Mr, Robert White 
Stjllivan Coimf-.^ BOOBS 
0 Marie Street 
Liberty, TI.Y. 121% 

Facility Coordinator: 

Mrs. Mary Mastln 
Harry L. Edaon .School 
Mo^linp Avenue 
Mngston, N.y. L?401 
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JTTLV PLAtrrilia WORKSHOP 

The results of a workshop in early sionimer of 1972<«' indi- 
cated that the real neeris of th« emotionally handicapped in 
New ^ork State could be served in part by the outdoor education 
approach. The solution to this problem was to develop and 
offer one-day rep;ional workshops in six selected areas of New 
"^ork State, These one-day workshops would be conducted with 
local resources and usinr: the skills of area consultants pre- 
sent a Saturday workshop for area teachers and administrators 
of the emotionally handicapped emphasizing the outdoor educa- 
tion approach. The basic objective was to present outdoor 
education as a method in meeting learning needs, identify 
human and environmentnl resources, and to encourage the for» 
mation of local "core" smups to teach in and from the out of 
doors in each differing: location with emphasis on the urban 
child learn tnr; with his city environment. 

A three-day resident workshop was conducted in mid July, 
1972 for fifty selected teachers and administrators repre- 
senting the six geographical areas selected for the coming 
regional workshops. This July workshop, h«ld at -the Valomup 
Conference Center, State TJni varsity College at Plattsburgh, 
was conducted by Dr. Ernest Coons, Coordinator of Outdoor 
Bducation, This workshop was dtaigned to p*mit maxiximm 
communication and sharinp; of experie'^ces of the participants. 
It was tho announced ob.ieotive to plnn all details, approaches, 
" consistent philosopi t? cal bfise, and common programs for 
six regional workshops. And, this was tr bo done xy) June 
three days by people who hafl not met before I 

Tho first day consicting of afternoon arrival and late • 
ovoning meetings wa<j spent In rlcveloping acquaintanceship, 
open discussions between the participants, a detailed re- 
view of the problem and objectives for the coming worksliops. 

The morning of the second day was spent in small groups 
formulating and recommending practices for the coning re- 
gional workshops. The areas considered and presented weret 

Basic objectives of the workshop 

Basic operational patterns 

Recommended participants 

Maximum number of participants' 

Recommended locations for regional workshops 



^Outdoor Bducation Experiences for Bnotionally Handicap- 
ped Children and Youth, Proceeding Reprint, New Vork State 
Education Department, Section for Bnotionally Handicapped. 
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Following the **feed back" of the above group the total 
group turned its creative effort to formulating the specifics 
on the planning of a **inodel" workshop to realistically meet 
the objectives oresented* It was then the objective of this 
planning workshop to arrive at a specific written schedule 
serving as the guide to each of the regional workshops. 

During the afternoon nil participants were bused to Twin 
Valleys Outdoor Bu^ication Center (State University College at 
Plattsburch) where sixty children were involved in an outdoor 
education proj:ram. This orogram, an SSBA Title I program for 
disadvantarjed children, provided an opportunity for both 
workshop participants and children to learn and experience 
the outdoor education methotJ together. It resolved for all 
the v<ilue ftnd oxtr* ^,or1ont of 'i.e^rnlng In and fi'om the real 
vMirld and empl^aolTed tVie need for ouccessfnl regional proorams 
ro ntorf) chlldron, espooir>ll>f emotionally JiandJ capped, can 
loam wit^ the outdoor education approach. 

An evening meeting held after our afternoon experience 
formulated consistent philosophical views and understandings 
on the outdoor education approach. 

The last day of the .Tuly workshop was spent in discussing 
and agreeing to those recommendations made by the assigned 
grouns. The soecifics of these reports formulated tne entire 
procedure and nractioea for the six regional workshops and 
are presented in this proceedings report. Within each group 
or people representing similar geographical areas an organi- 
y.afclonal pattern was resolved which continued to operate in 
ilio locnl area and was basic to the successful operation of 
thn six ren;ional workshops. 
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JTTLV WORKSHOP PROGRAM PLANNING MATERIALS 



''A Ouide for the Conducting of Regional Workshops," 
the proceedings and understandings directly resulting from 
the July workshop was distributed to all regional coordina- 
tors. Also all materials generated by the completed regional 
workshops were sent to all planning committees as an addi- 
tional aid. This procedure provide maximum help in the 
workshop announcements, letters, planning, and with the pro- 
pramming of the regional workshops. 

Following was the planning guide distributed to all 
regional workshop planning' committees and copies of actual 
materials which will servo ns examples of announcement letters 
and nrogram. 
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Planning Guide? 
GENEKAL INTRODUCTION 

Six regional workshops with the major theme "Relattng Outdoor Education Con- 
cepts to the Teachers of Emotionally Handicapped Children and Youth" are being 
offered during the 1972-73 school year. Each regional committee will prepare 
workshops offering this theme to meet the specific needs of the region they serve, 
««hether urban or rural. This guide has been written to offer those necessary de- 
tails and understandings which will provide an additional resource for the effec- 
tWe implementation of these regional one-day workshops. At this writing, a 
three-day planning workshop for many members of the regional committees have been 
offered. Two of the six regional workshops have also been conducted. This guide 
Is based qn the experience and needs reflected by the two con^jleted regional 
workshops. 

An overview of tljls resource guide for conducting regional workshops traces 
first briefly the history and basic purposes of the regional workshop approach, 
then deals with the specific responsibilities of the central planning committee 
^ and the responsibilities of the regional committees. It Is Iwped that these 
understandings will provide effective operational practices for all committees 
and maximum opportunities to meet the real and unique needs of each region to 
be served. 

WHY OUTDOOR EDUCATION FOR THE EKOTIONALLY HANDICAPPED 

Many new approaches have been investigated by the Section of Emotionally 
Handicapped. New York State Education Department to offer positive effects to 
the learning lives of the children they serve. Discussions between this Sec- 
tion, specifically Charles Matkowskl and Ted Kurtz and Irwin Rosenstein who 
represents the New York State Education Department. Division of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation resulted in a decision to Investigate the possibilities 
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of using the outdoor education approach for the emotionally handicapped. A June 
conference was held for many selected administrators of programs for the emotionally 
handicapped at the State Unlverslty^College at Plattsburgh Conference* Center, Valcour 
and was conducted by Ernie Coons.the coordinator of outdoor education at Plattsburgh. 
This three-day conference reported that the Outdoor Education Method did seem to 
be a viable way of offering academic programs serving to enrich the curriculum for 
the emotionally handicapped. The many values of learning by doing, firsthand learning 
In an Informal natural setting, learning by practical Intellect as well as academic 
Intellect, and the rf quired group sharing, communication and preparation appeared 
to meet many of the needs of this selected group of children. 

It was recommended that a three-day workshop be feld In July for teachers of 
the emotionally handicapped and teachers In the outdoor education area. If similar 
feelings and perceptions were developed related to the unique values of using the 
outdoor education approach for these children with learning needs then regional 
meetings would be conducted to share with others this approach to curriculum en- 
'* rlchment. 

The group attending the July workshop agreed to conduct six regional meetings, 
basic operation practices and basic program program were developed at this confer- 
ence* 

We are now together completing our commitment to help children In our areas 
by affecting the teachers with the regional one-day meetings sharing the outdoor 
education approach. The real evaluation of ou- efforts can only be determined by 
our enthusiasm being caught by others through our regional workshops to learning 
by firsthand experience In their environment, rural or urban, meeting the real 
needs of the students. 

Ernest Coons 



fiENERAL IMFORMATIOM 

name of Workshop 

The title of "ReUtin, Outdoor Education Concepts To E«K,tlonal1y Handicapped 
Children and Youth" «.ust be used for all refllonal workshops and should not be 

altered. 
Sponsor 

.AJI regional workshops are sponsored equally by: 
The University of the State of New York 

The State Education Department 

Division for Handicapped Children 

Section for Emotionally Handicapped 
and the 

Division of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Bureau of Physical Education and Recreation 
In co-sponsorshIp with 
•» State University College of Arts and Science at Plattsbursh 

Faculty of Professional Studies 
,f any other agencies In your regional are. participate In eo-sponsorshlp. 
please Identify them In addition to the above named sponsors for alt release. 
Information. 

Also, this program Is .«de possible by federal fu-vllng and this source 

should be Identified on your released Information and listed as; 

Special Studies Institute 
Funded Through PI 91-230 

workshop Participants 

Although the major purpose of these workshops I, to provide Information 
to teachers of the emotionally handicapped .11 teachers and school adminis- 
trative personnel are welcome and encourage to attend. Your announcement 



of the regional workshop speciftcs should Indicate this fact. It Is recownended 
that all reservations for your regional workshop be on a "first come first served 
basis. 

The number of participants at your workshop must be determined by facility 
limitations, food service limitations, and your program consultant ratio. The 
primary objective of each workshop Is to do a quality job through excellence In 
programming, not the number of participants. Once the maximum number of parti- 
cipants for your workshop has been determine by facility and food service limi- 
tations. It should serve as a guide for consultant staffing and the cut-off point 
for registrations. Experience has Indicated that your group can Increase the 
enrollment of participants by 5 percent which reflects the normal drop out rate. 

It Is also recommended that a time table for enrollment for your region be 
established and announced which will reflect the following general theme. Close 
registration when the* maximum number plus 5 percent Is reached. 

1. A specific number from each school In your area with emphasis for teachers 
of emotionally handicapped be enrolled 3-^1 weeks before the workshop 

2. Open enrollment from all schools In your area 2-3 weeks before workshops 

3. Open enrollment from college student groups requesting attendance I - 2 
weeks before workshop 

^. Closed enrollment I week before workshop and predicted participation re- 
flected to all consultants for any necessary revised planning or preparation. It 
Is recommended that enrollment In your workshop not be allowed the day of your 
workshop and this fact be announced In all released Information 

PLANNING COMMITTEE RESPONSIBILITIES 
For all six regional workshops the planning committee has been charged with 

the folloiflng responsibilities: 

July Workshop - To conduct a three-day workshop which will provide the basic 

planning, staffing and objectives common to all regional workshops with those In 
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attendance at this meeting providing the necessary Input to reaHstlcatly meet 
these needs. 

Provide Program Gol^e Materials 

Materials have lecn developed to assist In the operation of each regional 
workshop. These materials are to be found In the appendix section of this report. 
General Announcement 

A three fold announcement has been prepared which will provide basic format 
for all regional workshops. It Is Intended that each region will provide an 
Insert to this announcement listing the specifics of your program. Details re- 
lated to this are presented under regional responsibilities, page 10 of this 
guide. 

Guide for Conduct I ng Regional Meetings 

This guide was prepared after the two fall workshops vfere conducted to learn 
with and from these two operations. Basic materials from these programs are In- 
cluded In the appendix section of this guide. 
Packet Materials 

Thirteen different themes are presented by graduate students who attended an 
outdoor education course this past summer. These reports » envelopes, name tags, 
and a welcoming cover letter from the planning committee provide basic packets 
for all participants to all regional workshops. Other resource materials which 
wilt fr<eet local needs are encouraged to be Included In this packet materials. 
The area Is discussed under committee responsibilities, page H* 
Program Participation * 

The general announcement for all regional workshops Indicates several areas 
where members of the planning committee participate In each regional program. 

« 

This participation Is as follows: 

General Introduction and Velcome - either Charles Matkowskl or Theodore Kurtx 
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Theme - What ts Outdoor Educatton? - You may desire either the fUm, "Just 
Beyond the Chalkboard" or na rated slides "What Is Outdoor Education." Either 
program will be provided by Ernie Coons If you desire and contact him. 

Evaluation - At the end of the workshop program all participants should be 
present for the evaluation of the mforkshop. The grcKip will be sub-dlvIded and 
after a brief presentation either by trwin Rosenstein or Ernie Coons» they will 
be requested to react to the questions presented by the evaluation form. This 
form Is Included In the appendix. 
Program Planning 

Members of the planning committee will be present a month or im>re before your 
workshop to meet with the coordinators of program and facilities to provide any 
necessary help In addition to the distributed resource materials. Also, If It 
Is possible menbers of this planning committee will meet with the complete re- 
gional workshop committee and consultants the evening before the workshop. This 
meeting will assure that all consultants are familiar with the slte»rooms» other 
staff and are presented a brief overview of the Importance and value of their 
creative contribution to this state-wide program approach. 
Budget Operation 

It Is the responsibility of the project director to supervise the budget for 
alt regional workshops. BOCES of Clinton, Essex, Washington and Warren Counties 
have agreed and contracted with the New York State Education Department to oper- 
ate the budget structure for all workshops. 

All teachers participating In the workshop will be charged a $2.50 registra- 
tion cost for the lunch meal. Your announcement should list this cost Indicating 
that It Is for meals and related costs. Baste operational costs and distributed 
materials are underwritten by the New York State Department of Education, Section 
for Emotionally Handicapped. This point should be clearly stated in your program 
announcement . 



Budget Operatio n 

Honies for registration should be collected by the facility coordinator and 
checks made payable to the facility or t i the facility director. At Ihe conclusion 
of the workshop expenses and monies collncted wM 1 be reviewed by the project 
director with the coordinators of the workshop. Food service bills, related bllU 
for facility needs, and If possible ''extra" consultants paid from this money at 
this time. Any surplus of monies will be deposited and used for additional copies 
of final proceedings or deposited In the general operational fund. 

A small contingency budget does exist to be used at the descretfon of the pro- 
ject director to cover any unanticipated expenses of regional workshops. The major 
point Is that the success of your regional meeting will be supported by a flexible 
budget working closely with the project director. Please do not expend any monies 
for items not reflected by the Regional Vtorkshop Budget without contacting Ernie 
Coons befwe this commitment Is made. 
Prior Approval of Released Materials 

All materials distributed by the regional workshop reflects In total all 
sponsors of this project. Please send copies to Charles MatkowskI, Irv Rosenstein, 

and Ernie Coons for review and approval before It Is released or Included for 
packet distribution. 
Final Proceedings 

After all workshops have been conducted a complete proceeding report will be 
prepared by Ernie Coons and disslmlnated by Charles MatkowskI 's office. Please 
be sure that lists of all consultants and academic areas offered, regional program 
guides, participant lists, and any other related materials are given to Ernie as 
soon after the workshop as possible. Three copies of this, material are needed. It 
if expected that the proceeding report will be ready for distribution the latter 
part of July. 
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REGIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE RESPONSIBILITIES 

A central ^Ite that will provide baste facilities and an outdoor setting 
^'typical" of the geographic area served by your region should be selected and -ap- 
proprlate number of participants established for this site. The date released 
for your regional meeting is firm; regard less of weather, the program will be of- 
fered. Please be sure the site selected provides for this requirement. 
Program 

General program guides have been released by the planning committee and are 
included in this report. Based on the general themes establish the time, con- 
sultants, program areas, etc. which best meet the perceived needs of your area. 
The sequence of themes is logical and regional planning should be consistent 
with the general guide. The planning committee will serve In any way possible 
to assure the success of your planning and preparation; contact Ernie Coons If 
you need any help related to this area. 
Food Service 

The tmpertance of an attractive well-balanced meal offered In a pleasant 
setting will directly Influence the success of your workshop. Every effort should 

be made by the coordinator of the facility woriclng with the regional planning com- 
mittee to make this lunch the best possible for our $1.85 - $2.00 per meal. 
Preparation of Regional Meeting Announcement 

An Insert sheet to the general program announcement should be prepared^by the 
regional planning committee. This Insert should Include the following: 

1. Cooperating local agencies or sponsors 

2. Regional staff 

3. Program, dates, offerings, specific locations, consultants, costs, 
facility location, registration infonsatlon 
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HalUng 

It ts the responsib! Uty of the regional committee to identify,w!th help 
from Albany, schools in their area and moll announcements of the woricshop which 
Include the general announcement plu& the insert offering details of the regional 
meeting. 
Site Location 

' Haps and directions to the area selected should be included In all released 
Information. If possible* signs leading to the selected site the day of the 
workshop, as well as Identification of the registration area* should be p^it up. 
Adequate parlclng Is a necessity which nuist be considered. 
Consultant Selection 

Ideally* the selection of consultants from your regional area to offer the 
expertise necessary will assure the success of the objectives of this project. 
Not only was your worlcshop a success, but personnel remain • In your orea to pro** 
vide additional help if necessary when this practice Is followed. 

It Is Imparatlve for all» but especially those consultants who were not In 
attendance at the July workshop, to be oriented to outdoor education as a method 
of enriching learning at all levels with an Interdisciplinary approach. The 
workshop Is a "learning by doing" format and the end success will directly relate 
to what degree the participants learned and experienced directly In the outdoors 
the concepts being offered. Any orienting to the conroon philosophies or effective 
use of the selected site for all consultants Is important and can not be assumed 
by the professional roles of the consultants. 
Publ Ic Relations 

Announcements In regional public communication media, school publications, 
selected mailings ts vital to your participation. Experience lias Indicated 



BEST m fcVM 

that a fflantng to tha lehooU may not "filter down'* to the teachart. (Alt pot- 
atbltttles should be explored to announce your %«rk$hop» n<binngs» radio, news- 
paper> teacher union newsletters* pollers » announcement request to other related 
agencies and organizations, etc. 
Packet Materials 

In addition to the material provided by the planning conanlttee, any material 
that can be prepared to offer help In meeting local needs would be a value. Please 
eneourase all consultants to Identify materials that can be reproduced and In- 
cluded In the packet. This will provide for those participants who desire Infor- 
mat ion on many areas and cannot attend all sessions. If help is need In repro- 
ducing this material, please contact Ernie Coons. 
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TYPICAT, PROGRAK AKNOTmcSKBNT 

RELATING OUTDOOR 3DUCATI0N CONCEPTS TO 
BTOTIONALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

A Regional Vorkahop 
~ for 
Western New York 

Pancher Campus 
State University College at Brockport 
Lynch Road, R.D. #2, Holley, New York 

Novepl>er 18, 197?? 

General Information 

As the enclosed regional workshop announcement indicates, six 
regional meetings are beinjt sponsored by the New York State 
Education Department, Section for Bnotionally Handicapped funded 
by Special Studies Institute PL 91-230, in cooperation with 
other agencies, A one-day workshop meeting will be held this 
month in our 'festem TTew York area for teachers of the emotion- 
ally handicapped and other school teachers and administrators 
interested in using the oi;;tdoor education approach to enrich 
the curriculiira for chile? ren, 

A preliminary draft mailing was sent regarding this coming 
Western ^Tew "''ork Workshop' the latter part of October by Kr. 
Wilfrid Fash, the Progran Chairman* The enclosed material 
represents a second remintler notice indicating last minute 
changes and the last opportunit- ^or you to attend this impor- 
tant workshop, Ei'irollments are on a first come - first seized 
basis. The committee for this regional workshop hav* worked 
to develop the best program possible offering a choice of 
workshop sessions to meet individual needs. Your attendance 
and encouragement for others to attend this November 18 meet- 
ing is most aoureciated, 

WorkshoT) Pees 

The registration for each person is $2,!>0 which includes 
coffee at registration and the lunch. Registration must be 
limited to 200 participants so please register early. Fa- 
cilities of the Pancher Campus offer dormitories on campus 
for f^^.OO per night. Additional information on local ro->tel8 
is avAilable if requested from Dr, James Gillette, 



Workshop Coordinators 

Procrram Coordinators PticJllty Coordinator 

Mr, Wilfrid Nash Dr. James Gillette 

Clean Public Schools Pancher Campus 

Clean, New York lli760 State University College 

Brockport, New York 114420 
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Registration Form 

Western New York Regional Workshop 

Registration Deadline: November 11, 1972 

''Relating, Outdoor Education Concepts 

to Emotionally Handicapped Children and Youth" 

Please enroll me in the Western New York Regional Workshop, 
EncTose<l is tny check for $2,$0 per person whose name appears 
below, (Checks mode paynble to Fancher Campus) 

Name Address 



School 



Position 



Overnight Lodging Keeded on Ca^ipus at $1^,00 per person 
Send Infonnation on Nearby Aooommodntions 



Rep;intration Form t 

V/eatern New York Henlonal Workshop 

Regintration Deadline; November 11, 1972 

"Relating Outdoor Education Concepts 

to Ehotionally Handicapped Children and Youth" 

Please enroll me in the Western New York Regional Workshop, 
Enclosed is my check for 1>2,50 per person whose name appears 
below, (Checks made nayalbe to Fancher Campus) 

Name Address 



School 



Position 



Overnight Lodging Needed on Campus at $5^00 per person 
Send Information on Nearby Accommodations 

Please mall with check to: 

Dr, Jim Gillette 
S,U,C, at I'rockport 
Pancher Campus 
Lynch Road 

iTolley, New York 11^4-70 
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PROGRA>! OVERVIBW 



The proper an was designed to have a simple yet effective 
format. This format waa based on past success with one*day 
workshops offered by the Kew York State Education Department, 
Health, Physical Rducation and Recreation Divisioa with the 
State University of Mew York at Plattsburgh. All workshops 
were offered on Saturdayfs permitting those teachers to attend 
v'ho had the Interest and dedication and also eliminating the 
need to neoure permission for a school-day conference. In 
total five hvndred and seventy-fo^ir people participated in 
the sisc regional workshops. Witli the addition of the consul- 
tants and workshop staff the average attendance at regional 
workshops was just over one-hundred people. 



PROGRAM 



The program format vras comprised of three major elements. 
The first part of the program after introductions and welcoming 
was to offer understandings on "What is Outdoor Education?**. 
This program area was accomplished by films, slides, or pre- 
sentations from selected speakers. Immediately following this 
understfiUidinR of outdoor education, a series of activities 
were offered so the participants could select one activity 
which would demonstrate by direct Involvement the outdoor edu- 
cation method* 

After lunch activities were offered that would share 
the skills and techniques of teaching in and fr«n the local 
en^ronmental area. This second program area was followed 
by small group meetings to crystalize plans for the partici- 
pants to conduct outdoor education programs at their schools. 
An evaluation of the workshop followed which was conducted 
on a small group/feed back procedure. Closing remarks con- 
cluded each program along with the distribution of appreci- 
ation certificates for the regional staff. 
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KINGSTON REGIONAL WORKSHOP 

TOPIC* "Relating Outdoor Education Concepts to anotionally Handi- 
capped and Youth" 

DATS: May 12. 1973 LOCATIONS Harry !«• Bdson School 

Herlina Avenue 
Kingston, New York 12i|.01 

A Workshop Por All Teachers 

Although the major purpose of this workshop is to provide information 
and techniques in using the outdoors as an exciting learning resource 
for ewotionally handicapped children and youth, all teachers 
school administrators are welcome and encouraged to attend and will 
profit directly fron the workshop. 

Schedule (Consultants and Roo^i Locations to be Distributed at Workshop! 

R:30 - 9:00 Registration, Fame tags, and distribution of infor- 
mation packets 

^lOn 9;l»^ Welcome and introduction of guests 

9:1^ - Qj30 Greeting and Overview of Workshop., .Charles Matkowski, 

Supervisor for Emotionally Handicapped 

9s 30 - IOjOO What Is Outdoor Education? (Film overview) Dr. 

Ernest Coons, State University College at Plattsburgh 

10:00- 10:30 Outdoor Education Site 

Exploration Techniques - Learning Resources are 
Everywhere ..• ^oh White, Program Coordinator, Regional 
Workshop in Outdoor Education 

10:30- 12:30 Techniques of the Outdoor Education Method (Select Two) 

1. Industrial Vocational Education Beyond the 

Classroom 

2. Art Education for Rehabilitation 

3. Drama in the Out of Doors 
lu Science Sensitivity 

Keeping Our Sense of Wonder 

6. Reading in the Out of Doors 

7. Social Studies Beyond the Chalkboard 
n. Ecology is Exciting 

9. Field Experiences in Math 

10. TTtiliaing Your SensitivA Senses to Enrich 

the Languace Arts Curriculum 

11. Look Toward the Sky 

12. Outdoor Education In Operation 

12s 30 - 1:30 Lunch at Bdson School Cafeteria 

1:30 - 2:1'? Pour Sessions s Planning the Program 

Kinderpiarten - third grades ^fourth - sixth grade; 
middle and high schoolj outdoor education adminis- 
trative needs* 

Ptl^ - ?ih^ Evaluation - A Necessary Part of the Outdoor Edu- 
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ZiUS " ^:00 Closing Remarks 
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Make ehtakt payable to Robert J. White (Ref^iatratlon Peo $2.^>0 per 
person for lunch). Mail to Robert J. White, Program Coordinator, 
Regional Workshop In Outdoor Sdiioation, RPD #1, Gabel Road, 
Callicoon, New York 1P723. For more information call 911|.-o87-q.051« 

Name Professional Affi'^iation 

Address: Street City ^State Zip 
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OTTTDOOR SDUCATIOK SXPBRIBNCSS POR EMOTIONALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

Regional Workshop Program - Lower Hudson Valley 
(Rockland, Westchester and Putnam Counties) 

Lakeside School, South Main Street, Spring Valley, N. Y. 

November 11, 1<^7? 

8:15 - 6:^5 Registration, yQ.vr>.Q Tags and Distribution of Infor- 
mation 

^th^ - 9:00 Introduction an^l Welcome 

1. Schuyler M. Keyer, Jr. 

President, Kdwin Oould Foundation 

^» Samuel B» Ross, Jr. 

Headmaster, Creen Chimneys School 

President, ^dwin Gould Outdoor Education Centers, Inc. 

3. Ted Kurtz or Charlie Matkowski 
State Education Department 
Division for Handicapped Children 
Section for Emotionally Handicapped Children 

0:00 - 10:00 i^at Is Outdoor LMucation? 

Select one: 

1. Film - "Just Beyond the Chalkboard** 

?• On site exploration to determine areas and 

o'jtdoor media to be used for outdoor education 

T":0'"-il:00 Select one of the following wovkshops 

1. Stop, Look and Listen 
Mr. Ben Abramson 
BOOSS Teaoher, Secondary 
W'^st Lake Migh School, Thormrood 

S^'dewfllk Ecology 

Mr. L. Peter 0.uint 

Learninr? Di f^abl li ties Specialist 

&randvi.ew School, Monsey 

3. Social Studies Beyond the Classroom 
Mr. Patsy B^ve 

Special Bducfttlon - Intermediate 
''"onkers P^jblic Schools 

h. Field Math 

Hr. Jays on B^^er 

Chief Socio! Worker 

Children ♦s Sor^vlce, New York Hospital 

Multi sensory Language Arts Development , 
^■rs. ^^arbara Wentphal 
Learning DisabHities, Elementary Level 
Rockland B0C5S 
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Physical Education in the Out of Doors 
TTr. Dee DaBrand 

Director of Physical Education 
Mamaroneck Schools • 

Ecological Sensitivity 
Marian Carpenter 

'^arly Childhood Coordinator of Interpretive 
Nature Studies Program 
Wave Hill Center for Snvironmental Studies 
Bronx, New Vork 

Plant and Animal Homes 
Hr« John Gaines 

Coordinator of Outdoor Education and Farm 
Demonstration Center 
Creen Chimneys School, Brewster 

Wr. George Wigf^ans 
Farm Supervisor 
Green Chimneys School 
Rrewster 

^^r. Daniel Johnson 

Program Coordinator and Naturalist 

Edwin Gould Outdoor Education Center 

Brewster 

The Outdoors as a Stimulus! for Arts and Crafts 
Jane Bullowa, Teacher 
Primary Hnit 

Ramapo I School District 

Ed Bieber, Director-Naturalist 
Lakeside Nature Center 
Spring Valley 

Workshop to be repeated 

Lunch 

Implementation V/orkshops 

Select one of the following leaders to diacuaa 
providing outdoor education experiences within 
y^ur teaching situation 

Mr» Ben Abramson - Secondary 

Nr. L» Peter Quint - Elementary 

Mrs, Barbara Westphal - Primary 

Kr. John Gaines Mr. Wigcans - Resident School 

Situation 
Mrs. Phyllis Wlllirams - Science 
Mr. Jayson Bylor - Special Services 
Mr. Patsy Bove - Intermediate 
Mr. Dee Da^rftmo - Secondary 
^'rs. T'nrian Hnrronter - Pro-Sohool 

RvBluatlon nnd Closing Re^nrkn 
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^elatinpf Outdoor B'Jucation Concepts 
to Ehtotionally Handfcanr^ed Children end Youth 



Regional Workshop - Central New York 
Rogers Environmental education Center, Sherburne 

Anril Ik, 1^7^ 



PHOHRAM 



B'-^n - ojoo Registration, V-me Togs, and 

Distribution of Information Packets 

9:00 - ^ilK Welcome and Introductions (John Weeks Ted Kurts) 

" What Ts Outdoor ^t^ncation? Slide Presentation 

(IrvHn Rosenstoln ^- ."^ohn Weel<s) 

lOjnn - 11:00 Select one of the following workshops J 



Sensnivlty Hike (Albert Shaw) 

?he Kusicai Sound's of Nature (Helen Koody) 

How Nature Influencef^ Uew York Staters 

History (Daniel Lcete) 
MotivntJon of Readlnix through the Outdoors (Rick Pesca*:oT-;T 
Mlcro-oriranisws In a Pond (Joe Zlzzi) 
Colonial Living - What Was It Really Like (Steve Parks) 
Arts and Crafts: A Continum for Outdoor Educational 

Enrichment - Rural or Inner City Schools (Geil Charboneau) 
Developinf?: Phonetic and Oral/Written Expression 

throupjh tJbt© TTse of Outdoor Education (Rich Marrazzo) 
Simple Chemistrs I^xperiroents with Water (TodfJl Arnell) 
A 24 Inch Field Trip (Bob Marano) 



11:00 - 12:00 Make a second selection from tha above list. 
12:00 - 1:00 Lunch 

1:1*^ - 2:30 TmpleTnentation V/orl^shops: Kake a selection from one 

of the followinp; to discuss specific ideas and tech- 
niques for your teaching situation: 



Outdoor Education for Elementary Grades 
(Helen Moody, Albert Shaw, ^ob Marano) 

Outdoor Education wIthtiieJr* and Sr. High School 
(Teddi Arnell, Rich Marrftsszo, Rich Pescatoro) 

Outdoor Education and the Snotlonally Handicapped 
(Tod Kurtz) 

Outdoor Education in Special Sottinf?s 
(G-ail Charboneau, Steve Parks, Daniel Leete, Joe Ziszi; 

The Functioning anrf Administration of Outdoor 
E'lucation Programs (Irwin Rosenstein 



^^s^O - '^:'iO Valuation of the Workshop, Closing Remarks 

(Irt^n Rosenstein, Jane Leete, Charles Jiatkowski) 
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Please note that the above sessions include various areas and 
levels of education and are open to eduettors. 

The reRistr&tion fee for each person is $2.50 which covers the 
lunch fee* Anyone planning to attend MUST return a registration 
form by April 7, 1973# t^ake eheclrs payable to Mid-York Consei*- 
vatlon Fund. 
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Hel«tlnf^ Outdoor Ednontion Corcepts 
to Emotionally Hendicapped Children and Youth 

V/estem ?Iew York Refflon^l Workshop 
November 1972 

Program 

'^jBO - lOtOO. uor*'ee, Re^istrftt^on, displays - Wilfred rash 

Unwind wHh Glenn and Tndy 

10:1*; - 10:2$ Greeting*? 1'rom t\\t Stato Eflucation Department 

"^od Knrt7.» DJviolon of Ekuotionally Handicapped 
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1^:'^0 - 11:30 Developinf* Sennory Awamesa 

?t5 ni -Snvl ronment 
'*Tf)aching the Two R»s** 
Creative Drama ties 
Poetry 

'Creative Writing 
?T»jmbor8, Viimhers, Numbers 
Math in the Oi»t of Doors 
Tt»s a Yotanp; World 
!?S8en1?ial Society 
l^^lti -Sensory WalV 
''Notes, Knots, and Nonsense" 
Music Goes Anywhere 
Nature's Oraft Cupboard 
^^onan Growth and Interaction 
Working Together 
Self Actualization of the 

Adolescent 
Street Games 
See Science 
Dick and Jane 
Go Look and See 
^'ature Undisciplined 



Elizabeth !?• Hellman 

Carol Vahl 

N1na Fresher 

Richard Herbold 
J'.ne Puller 
Oeri Navratil 
Patricia Mock 

Judy McGinty 
Phil Rumore 



Lee Little 

Glenn Hatcher 
Deborah Misztal 
Michael Dellahunt 

Phyllis Snuokler 
Jim Gillette 



imo - 12:30 Luncfi, Displays 



l?t%0 - 1P:«?'> What Ts Outdoor Education - Film 

''Pandora's Easy Open Flip- top Box" 



1:00 - ?:1^ 



Developing the Skills and Techniques in the 
Out of Doors 

"Evaluation - A TTecessary part of the Outdoor 
Education and this V/orkshop" 

Closing Remarks 
Host Officials 
Ted Kurtz 
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HKUTINO OtTTDOCR EDtrOATIOH COKCBPTS TO . ^ 

EWOTIONALLV HXNDTCAPPlSD CTTILDHBN AND YOUTH 

New York c;U.y Regional Workshop 

?vorva^ Overview 

8:3*^ - 9 J 00 nepiatratlon, name tags» distribution of information 

(Location - Cafeteria) 

9:00 • 9 s 30 Instructions and Vf el come - Charles Katkowski or 

Tert Kurtz, IT.Y, state Division of Handicapped Children, 
Section for Emotionally Handicapped Gliildren 

Dr. John Loret or Dr» Stan V/inters, Queens College 

•^nn - jn:'\o v/hA^, in Chitdoor Edweation? 

■^mle Coons, Coordinator of Ontvioor Bducation, 
Stnto University At Plattsbur^^h 

George Slngf^eld, Director of Special Services Programs, 
Satmiel T?ield m-TrfCA, Little Neck, N. 

ViVr\t "Just Beyond the Chalkboard" and/or slide 
presentation 

Each p'^rson will prosent an ovorvlew of outdoor education, its invol- 
vement and function as a viable teaching and learning approach. 
Select one to attend* 

(Location: The Dome and Social Science) 

10:30 - lis 30 Select one of the following workshops. Select freely, 

the same workshops will be repeated for the second hour* 

1. Field T-Tath - consultant to be announced 

2# Ecological Sensitivity - Harlan Carpenter, Early Childhood 
Coordinator of Interpretive Nature Studies Program, Wave 
Hill Center for Environmental Studies, Bronx, N.Y. 

3» Music is Everywhere - t^ike Lipka, Teacher of Bnotionally 
Handicapned, P,S. 80A Rochdale Village, Jamaica, N. Y. 

km Interdiscip:.inary Approach to Environmental Bducation • 
^arry Metros, Associated Director, Bducation Services 
TTiRh Rock Park Conservation Center, Staten Island, N.Y, 
Urban Resources for Arts Crafts - Rose Weitznan, Teacher 
df Emotionally Handicapped, Oreentree School, Nassau Cox4nty 
BOCBS 

6. A Plaget Approach to Found Objects - Bdlty Marks, Senior 

Teacher, P.S. 2^\kB, (Blueberry), Brooklyn^ N.Y# 

7. Languapie Arts Throtigh Outdoor Experiences - George Singfield, 

Director of Special Services Programs, Samuel Field YM-YWCA, 
Little Neck, N. Y. and f^innle Kebel, Teacher of Emotionally 
^T&ndlcapped, P.S# 719, Ridgewood, IJ.Y. 
^. Sidewalk Science - Claudine Johnson, Team Leader, P#S. 169M, 
Kew York, N.Y. 5 Phil Noyce, Teacher, P.S. 169K, New York, 
IT. Y.J Sue Ann Schuatik, Teacher, P.S., 169M, New York, N.Y.j 
Tom Vor.enberF^er, Teach^jr, 169M, New York, N.Y* 
Social Studies Beyond the Classroom - Sd Bleber, Outdoor Bdu- 
rnti on Coordinator, Lnkoslde School, Spring Valley, N.Y. 10977. 
10. T>tA City nn q Resource fi«ir»ber - I'etor London, Chairman Art 
K'iDftatmr, 'iouthea stern tlnnsachnnetta "nlverslty, north 
Dart'iouth, T^ass. 0?yl.7 
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Propjram Overview 

11 5 30 - l?j'^o Workshona to be repeated 

1?:30 - Lunch in the Cafeteria 

Pleaee return to our working sessions proi^iptly 
after lunch. Thanlt yo\u 

1:?0 • '^:00 Flanninre the Oi^tdoor Bducntion Program 

Choose the level t^hich host meots your teoclilng 
r>rogra"imati(^ interest: 

Pre.'^chool TTpper alaaiontary 

Primary Secondary 
Intermediate 

Thin sogment of the program relates to helping you clarify questions, 
got rono^fce inforistion and gain follow-up consultative help, 

"".tC'O - "^zl^^ Evol^iation - a necessary part of the outdoor ex- 
pert «nco of this V/orkshop - Ern3e Coons, Leader 

"^tk^ - h;00 Closing remarks - Host officials 

Charles Katkowski or Ted Kurtz 
Irwin Rosenntein, Associoto, Division of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 

All those Involved in the edvcation of children are welcome to 
atton'l. 
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HSLATING OTTTDOCT? SDUCATiON CCFCBPTS TO 
ETOTTOHALLY TTAKDIIAPPBD CTTILDRBN AND YOUTH 

Long Island Hegional Workshop 
Pro grain 

^jOO - 8s 30 Registration 

fi:30 - 9j00 Greetings - Dr. E, Coons, Mr, C. Matkovski, 

Dr, I» Rosenstein 

W>iat is Outdoor Education? Dr. Gus Zaso, 
University of Hew Hampsire 

9:1^ - 10:00 Slides and Kfirration -Dr. S. Coons, State 

University College, Plattsburgh 

The Outdoors As a Learning Laboratory 
i First nomine workshop? 

Title Presenter 

Arts Grafts in Nature Mrs# R. Weltzman 

?^ushcraft Dr. C. Lewis 
Oames for Handicapped in 

Out of Doors Dr» M. Thompson 

Marine Science Mr. N. Skliar 

Ha thematic s Mr. Moore 

TToverwnt ^ Music Mr. W. Schaefer 
Multi -Sensory Lans^uage Arts Mrs. B. Hartraan 

Photography Mr.Langan, Mr. Gilmer 

Science Out of Doors Mr. Brody 

Social Studies Mr. Pontierl 

11:'^'^ - 1?:30 Second Workshop Period, Repaat of First Session 

l^'OO - 1:15 Lunch 

lilt^ - ?:30 Involving the Administrator Overview 

Primary - Mr. Singfield 
Elementary - Dr. Peniger 
Secondary - Dr.C. Lewis 

?:'l^ - 3:^*^ Evaluation - S. Coons 

3:1^ - 3?'^o Closing RewarV;? - Dr. Lewis 

Purpose 0^ Workshop 

!?1x rofl onal worlrshops with the mnjor themo ^'^'^elatin^ Outdoor Bduoa- 
tlon 'Joncephn to Touchers of ErnotionaTly Handicapped Children and 
Youth" wm be offered during the 1972-73 school year. Th<j purpose 
of tl^'^se wor'^-nbopB will be to present in a general way basic under- 
fltand1np:a and techniques to use the outdoor^., both urban and rural 
settings to enrich the currlculijfi for emotiorally handicapped children. 
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Although the major purpose of these vovkthops will be to provide 
information to teachers of the omotionally handicapped, all neachers 
and school administrative personnel are welcome and are encouraged 
to attend,' Alx reservations are on a "first come first served* 
basis so plesse reserve eprly. 

Eseh one day workshop was developed ^by area committees working with 
the Planning committee ami w^ll offer a learning by doing** work- 
shop emphasizinp; skills to meet local needs. 

The lesrnlnp: approach for all workshops will be a "field approach** 
anfl t;'ll take nlace repardlesn of weather changes. Please dress in 
field tyne clothen prepared ^or your local weather so all partici- 
pant?? can directly take fiiH advantage of the self-discovery approach 
vitq"! to the outdoor education method of learning. 
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At the final meeting of all retrlona] wor!<shors t^ie par- 
t^ftipantr, were grouped in ft - 10 per grotjp. i^raluation forms 
were d1.ntr!but8d to each group an? both the questions were 
reviewed ns woll, bs a •'?'ost.-ntation was offered emphasizing 
the nee<?, vaV:ie and tec m^.aues of evaluating all outdoor edu- 
cation v.rr!-Tn-']3, 

The following ret)re3ents a summary of the expressed 

ncroement for nil worksho'^s: 



REHTCrAL WC^KS^OP SVALHATION 

Please respond to the following questions and record your 
answers in the order that best seems to represent your group's 
feeling ♦ An example of this would be, if many members of your 
fJiroun shovT 3*nilar perceptions this should be listed first then 
list 1n s^*"i11ar fashion all other reactions. Your help in com- 
r<let1np; this evaluation id anpreciated and will be used to 
strengthen other regional workshops. 

!• '.if ere the announcements of this workshop effective or 
shoul ! they he done in n different way? Please comment. 

'^renerally, it was felt that announcements of the re- 
gional workshop did not "filter down** from the mailings 
sent out to the schools. Although attempts were made 
to enplny mass me^Ua communications much more could and 
should have been done in this area. 

^. rild you feel the basic administrative pattern of this 
!;or''3hop was effective? Please comment. 

It was agreed that the informal operational pattern 
r>em1tt1.nf; selections was excellent. All felt they 
functioned effectively and appreciated using a ''typical" 
school site in the area, rather than areas not normally 
available to school groups. All wished there was more 
time, "lany suf^f^estef^ an overnight, two-day workshop. 

DM you ''eel the general program of this works'iop was 
effective? Please comment. 

Participants felt selections and presentations were 
excellent. Most exoressed that they wished sessions 
were lonp;er and ha5 '-reater opportunity to attend more 
than the'' could, '"ho distr r>uted materials were felt 
t** be '^olp^ul an'^ n ntronr nlus of the workshop. 



?u VThat do you feel was missing from t'le program of this 
workshop that shoul'i be Included in the future regional 
meetings? 

It was felt that greater emphasis should have been on 
urban settings as the base for the outdoor education 
activity. Again it was expressed that more time was 
needed as appetites ^cre ,1ust wetted, not satisfied. 

^, •\fhat was the most beneficial part of the program offered 
here that you feel should be included in future regional 
meetings? 

•"he reaction to this question varied from workshop to 
workshop but always included those activities offered 
thht were presented directly in the out of doors with 
practical application and techniques meeting the real 
needs of the teacher. 

Specifically how will you use the understandings and 
skills offered by this re^^ional meeting when you. return 
to your professional responsibilities? 

The major feeling expressed was that the many, many 
practical ideas resulting from this workshop could 
and would be used in meeting the educational needs of 
tlM 'Children served. Never expressed was the idea 
that eith«*r the outdn-»r education method or techniques 
as presented in this workshop could or '.'ould not be 
used by the participants! 

ll^^^f ^^^^ other reactions you wish to share wHh 
the Planning Committee not covered by the above questions. 

A general feeling of expression of appreciati«^n to 
the workshop committee was reflected with the under- 
lying theme, "why oan»t all professional workshops be 
as practical and as enjoyable as this one!" 



The following represents materials distributed 
at one or nore of the regional workshops as part of 
the registration packet materials. 
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MATHEMATICS IH TITC OTTT DOORS 

byt Frnnnois Barcomb, Pam Smith, Tom Ashbee 



I* A. Definition: 

We are developing mathematical concepts through the outdoors 
in the areas of measurements, time, estimation, geometry » 
counting nnd fractions showing the practical application of 
math using "mother nature". 

J. Reasons: 

1. complaints of teachers on all levels 

2. lecture and demonstration approach indoors unsuccessful 

3. rote learning- boring, impractical, irrelevant 

k» topics often avoided because of negativeness of both 
students ond teachers- past experiences very unstimul- 
ating 

C. General Objectives: 

1. Make mathematical concepts relevant to student's needs 
and desires through use of out of doors 

2. Stimulate learning so stuaents will explore and experi- 
ment on own 

3. Provide opportunity to make mathematical instrviments 
Applying their ability to use instruments properly 
and to advantage 

Develop concept of estimations through varied concepts 



II. A. Measurements 

1 • Demonstrate abstract concepts of measurement 

a. acre 

b, cord 

c* boardfeet 

d. h^^ights of trees- Biltmore stick 

e» associative, communative and distributive principles 

2* Reinforce common concepts of measurement 

a« Units of measure (feet, yards, miles, etc.) 

b. ^»3e measurement to find distances and other 
measures of volume, weight, etc. 

c, direction 

3. Illustrate measurement by use of games and exercises 
*a. refer to activities 

B. Tifte 

1. Demonstrate abstract concepts of time 

a. seasonal 

b. daily (rooming, noon, night) 

2* Reinforce common concepts of time 

a. units of time ( seconds, minutes, hours etc. ) 

b. plant growth within specified length of time 

c. animal /jrowth within certain time 

e.g. tadpoles to frogs, eggs to chickens 
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3. Illustrate time using games and exercises 
a. refer to activities 

Estimation 

1. Demonstrating abstract concepts of estimation 
A. sizes 
b* distances 

c. numbers (sets) 

d. time 
e« speed 

^* Reinforce common concepts of estimation 

n. estimatinp totalness of specific values 
1* sums 
2. products 
3* differences 
k» quotients 

Geometry 

1. Demonstrate abstract concepts of geometry 
&0 various shapes 

b. angles ( triangulation, direction) 

2. Reinforce common concepts of geometry 
a* types of polygons 

b» relative sizes of shapes (nature objects) 

3. Illustrate geometry through games and exeroises 
a* refer to activities 

Counting 

1. Demonstrate abstract concepts of counting 
a» sets (union and intersections) 

b* time and distance 

2. Reinforce common concepts of counting 
a. basic numerals 

b« number counting (sticks, pebbles) 

3. Illustrate counting through games and exercises 
a# refer to activities 

Fractions ' ^ 

1» Demonstrating abstract concepts of fractions 
^ a» arithmetic series 

b* comparisons of fractions (grater or lesser) 

2. Reinforce common concepts of fractions 

a« operations of fractions (div», nnxlt.y add^ 
subtract and reducing) 

3, Illustrate fractions through games and exercises 
a» x»efer to activities 
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III* Aotivltlos: 



Th# following activities may be applied to more that one 
area depending on the student » teacher and the situation* 

A* Measuring 

1* measuring acreage usinp atring, pacing, students* bodies 
tapes 

a* rural areas-woods, fields, playgrounds 
b* \irban areas-parks* plnygrounds, shopping center 
parking lots 

2. measuring a cord 

a* rural- cutting logs, limbs (available wood) stack 

into a cord (k* by 8' ) 
b* urban- rolling newspaper and using cardboard tubes 

to stack into cords 

3* measuring boardfeet 

a* rural - using biltmore sticks, taoe measure to 

measure trees 
b* urban- same equipment to measure trees in park, 
wooden telephone poles, building columns 

k» measuring the height of objects 

a* rural- using biltmore sticks, tri angulation on 
trees, schools, flag and telephone poles 
b» urban- same as above 

5* measuring by use of the associative, oommunative, 
and distributive princinles 

a* rural- pacing off in one dir«»ction will equal 
the distance of return in the opposite 
direction- communative 
associative: g— » distance from A to 

B plus distance from 
B to C equals distance 
from C to B plus distance 
from A to B* 

distributive: 

tax on a tent plus tax on an ax equals tax on the 

sum of the tent and ax* 
also measuring through planning a camping trip- 
using principles on costs of outdoor equipment 

b* urban- instead of camping trip, go to a supermarket 
or dept* store- refer to above 

6» using units of measure 

a* rural- measuring school building, grass area by 

feet and change into yards (how many lengths 

of schools will make a mileV) 
b* urban- measure sidewalks, parking lots, schools 

and do the same as above 

7* measuring by distance, volume and weights 
o a* rural- using various liquid and dry measures to 

ERIC show rela^J^nsl^ip between units 
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example measure quarts and gallons of pond water, 
pints of wild berries and/or fruits 
make up recipe usinR natural foods 
b» urban- usinr> same application as above measuring 

water in park fountain, sand piles 
measuring; directions 

a» rural- wind or stream velocity- making hand made 
anemometer and gadget for flow of water 

b. urban- same as above except for stream use fountain 
or possibility of hydrant 



B: Time 
1. 



2. 



a = rural 
b^urban 



Seasonal 

a. changes in plants and animals from fall to spring 
to fall again 

b. changes in clothing of students from one time of 

the year to another, along with changes in temperature 

Daily 

a, observe animals or plants at various times of the 
day to see changes 

b, visit parks or school area to observe changes in 
plnnts and animals from morning til night 



Units 

a, set up an agenda for a field trip or excursion- 
working with ^■■^me units 

b. plan or draw . ,5 the daily routine 



Plant and Animal growth 

a« plant seeds to observe rrowth over a period of time 
b» observe young animals growth to maturity 



a: Estimation 



1. Sizes 

a» estimate sizes of trees in a plot 
b. estimate the size of a lamp post 

2. Distances 

a. estimate distance between two points and cheek the 
measurement 

b. estimate length of blocks, halls 

3# Number sets 

a* estimate the number of trees in an area 
b. estimate the number of people in a crowd 

k» Time 

a. estimate n time to run in n set distance 
$» Spefe(i 

a, estimate speed of a car or bike over a set distance 

6» Operations (sums, differences, products, etc.) 

a* estimating amount of bread for sandwiches and total 
cost of 6 field orip to be taken by students 
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!• Shapos 

a* study geomatrio patterns in animal markings and 

patterns ussd in nature (honeyo«Bbs) 
b* shapes of buildings* sidewalks* windows* Xamposts* 

2* Angles 

a. use protractors to find angles of inclination of 

trees* buildings* 
b* same as above 

B* Counting 

1* sets 

a* finding the number of types of plants found in a 
small area by throwing a hoop and observing the 
inside area* 

b* use lawn* driveway with the above* 

2* time 

a* set off a rocket and let some students time the 
launch* 

b* same as the above* but doing this in a large area* 

3« basic numerals 

a* make numerals from objects they find outside* 
b* look at house numbers* street signs etc* 

if* number counting 

a* use sticks* pebbles* trees in a certain area 
b* use sidewalks* stones to count 

F* Fractions 

1* ari thematic series 

a* observe leaves on certain plants and relate to 

fibonnacci sequence 
b* same as the above* 

2* comparing fractions 

a* show that som» fractions are greater or less than 

others by using leaf veins* 
b* split up apples* candy bars* etc 

3* operations 

a* what fractional part of the group have blond* black* 

or brown hair* 
b* same as the above* 




tfgl Wn KANfX'M THl^UGHVS ON ■^fcJACKINO tUT IBMATTQS TM T'lS OUTDOORS 

B^: WtniiiTn Miller 

The ^'^r ri?'^fftn«? In te^f'h'np *n both the classroom and the outdoors 
*s '•hn*', v^nr nnhjo^'t In br»th relevant and fun. This Is ©specially 
true ''■t t'^e f^*';'!/l mJithe'-atin/?, Relevance is a built-in advantage 
^n tr^^f^h^nf* In the mjtr'oors. At the sane time rial', in an otitdoor set- 
tin;-^ '*an ^-^o rnn^e t'^ He s*^ niic»l, "f^un that children will not even be 
w?3r'-- o^ths^nf^*: V-nt thev ere learning. If you will let your mind 
!-:Qr1.-'r »jj1 th ^^no t/irou-'h the vn-^lous areas or mathenatics as well as 
-•:e d-'^''^-rent ?"?t*-. * nr!:s of thn m:tf1oor scene you can exp'^oro an endless 
p^rerm -^^ fun * 'e'^<^ teach-^'ng mnth, 

T.?*-.^'nf^ j^ortr '-'•^.^-'^ '-nn ''•--^r' to r.— Vre the r^rlmrir^^ lev«il In research of 
..^.v^ to ^'^'-l y *:fir>y- b^r; " '^•'^ they rt | o c^oncents » '^he? OUt^^oors can he a 
^ • .^f • -t-l c cbnoer ts to large proups, 

-c'^nnt^ nr*" ani rlnc'^r' 1 to'^? in r,roups. Stones, leaves, trees, 

"■^o-^y pr.rtp. nj» a stani'^r^l unit 
'^fii'"'.s^n'* 'Hatnnf^es betvreen two points 
. Pn-^i np"— ho'- ":qny steps did you take to wall? between t'lose points 
?'e!'^inp To^j}" ->wn stan-JftT'l of measur'* 
^'nr.ninf out sn anre or portion thereof 



1» Four directions and the way a compass works 

'^■'rection ruhes-^on each side of the cube have one of the 
four directions plus a number. On each roll of the cube 
child takes that number of steps in that direction 

'<* Listing direction of objects 

-roo'netric f1f?:ure finding 
1. As they exist in nature 

"uild5ni:';3 and various apparatus 
'^aVrlng your own th stakes and twine 

-tree ring study 
1, ■'Jountinr f*>f the ringn 

^.onoarlng the growth In different years 

-1 t'j'TS In nnture as countern nnd various signs 
Z, ''ning n«orn;», nuts, tvU^t^, etc., as your counters 
^. '>ettir:!^ in r'-ooter thn!i^ ttqual to and less than lessons 
out-^oorn, '"v/lps c©n b»; '^sed to "ial<o>^< and = signs as 

well fiv t>i'- •niiTiijer, 

rn*n.* ^qtn f.'.eets to put: fpji'iber of clouds you can see, 
tr'Oi^jn *n n iMven nran, ' ni : '1n?';s, etc. 

At ')XT^lo>"' the oi:tdo'>r nrons- for Idenn to use In the intermedi* 
nt.M ■^.•vol we nh'^MT ' con3id**>* wn imrnptant, t olnt. Our intent is to 

• v'-.iore th<» r>,r "intho"'nf.i cn,^ tit nt the a«me tine we must real- 

* the ">thor ^nrr.rtant ares-i of* -f'^ucntlon that we fringe on. We 
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Softi, ?M?rJ^^ working to/^ather in the out- 

^8ta and other such aspects demands considerable 
aocln. Interplny betveen th^ partif^^pa^^ts. Other projects such as 
«o-. plotting cnn b'j Uf^ec^ In conjnnct5.on f.^r example with a scLSL 

^^^"^ ^'^-^^^^^^ various Siods of verUcS? 

TrlS?f"i^*i^".''^ 2?" ^^^"^ ^-/olv, the soc^j^l sciences in our lesJon 
«2^t«L?^ ^r^"^ particli^ants record and discuss the findinSs 
we involve lsnf?uage arts. Let us now move on. unamgs 

-Pace Mop Maklnp 
i* Z}^^ ^^^'^^ distance yoti cover with each step 
' • * oompass you can plot distance and direction and 

maKe maps of your area 

Can be apnlied to buHtHnpis 

Oiameter Tapes 

1. nsing tapes with diameters measured on them for measurinr 
aiameter of trees ^ 

^* your^'area" ^^"'^ averar,e size true or pole in 

3. For making t«pe work fron 0- « d d « ° , contact of 
Svery 3.1^" on tape - 1 inch of diameter. 

-^iltmore Sticks 
1* Measuring the diameter of tree 

Compare the number of saw logs in the tree 

w2 ?f J Jk"''"'^®^ ^"^S^ ^^^^ diameter of the tree 

we find the nmber of board feet 

tre2?s''wo?th!^'**'*^ ^"'^^'^ ^''''^ ^® ""^"^ ^^"^ 

mf ?he''profit! '""'"'^ '^^^ ^''^ 

-OrQphlng 

1. TJsinR the results from either the diameter or helghths of 
the measured objects we could construct various graphs. 

-Compass work 
1. T'amlliarizatlon with instrument 

(Gradients and direction 
3. Coordination with pacinp? for map making 
. Treas'.re hunts using lists of distance and direction 
Jy* For advanced groups, contour mapping 

-Ranger Station 

1. yake a 12« square grid with an alidade at each of the two 
lower comers 

ftffljl/jt'l Mark off 90° on each 

j^rnlllUllkt alidade as It is only 



n4, w ^ ^r^' ^ ^ quadriant 

'Tive coorrHnatos from A nml n to locate ''flro" on r;r1d 




?!ove owtaidw and use a 12 foot square grid. Using the 
larRe and small grids so that each group is separate you 
check to see if the lo(?ntion of the coordinates match 
cftch other. 

!i. With an arlvance'1 f^rnup votj can use h grids together to 

fnm h aimr'riants. M pls'^lnp the alidades into the center 
of the qna^'rlants yon c.a. i^ork with a full 360^« 

-Tt** anrula^-.^on for Vertical Distance 

• Mu^ldy "Rter method - i3filn»T similar triangular through re- 

flect5on of tree into n pot. 
^. Shadow Method - proportion of length of shadow of known 

ohject to lenpcth of ohadot^ of known object to length of sha- 
dow of the unknown. 
*>. Staff -nethod - sim31ni» trlanfjular i?ith sighting across a staff 
I4. Inch to foot nrethod - ctm^lar trianf?ular 

Pencl'i method - standard vmlts of measure 

B11t?nore stick - mentionod previously 

Tnosofjloa triangle rr^jt -M - st'»*aw on top of a cut of an 

1 T'^scft? on tr* nnftle 

-TH anp^jlPt^on for Inaocessible area (serosa pond or stream) 

1. 5, CO - i^$o . orjO trlangVj 

2. Hat rim method 

-J^^rea"! wor^^ 
1, Volune of 0 stream 
PlottlPJT Its course 
Speed of flow 

Ties'? aro lunfc some random thonrihts on the subject. By using 
t^»«»s« thoi)f!:hts as an inspiration and a gttide you will be on your 
•ray in u«.^nr: "^n*? of the f^rento^t assets - the outdoors - that 
'»diii?ntion hns. "'our Imaginntion will be the limit on how much 
you nnr\ ur?e the oijtdoor setting In teaching mothematics in a fun 
'>nd »'elevant light. 



MATHKMATICS 

by Gerry Moore 



Mathematics is all around us I Our environment, whatever it may 
be, is rich with mathematical problems, patterns and relationships. 

It is our responsibility to help our students, *»open their eyes" 
i.ee . . . explore • • . and discover • • • the world about them. 

Following are some sample activities that might help our stu- 
deats develop a keener awareness, appreciation and ability to solve 
problems related to their environment. 



1. Walk to a local intersection. Record, in at least two ways, the 
number of cars, buses, trucks and people that pass by in a 15 minute 
period. 

Make some estimates first. Organize and graph your data. What gen-* 
eralizations can you make? How would you use such data with your 
students? 



2. What color and what make car do you think are the roost common? 
Walk to the parking lot. Make a survey of the colors and manufac- 
turers of the autos you see. Record your data. Compare this to a 
sampling of autos that pass thy school in a 10 minute period. What 
generalizations can you make? 

Make a list of questions related to this data you might use with ymtr 
students, eg. How would a car manufacturer use this Information? 
What percentage of the cars were blue, red ♦ • , Ford, Chevy, . . . 
Poreigh, Domestic, ... If you sampled three (3) times as many cars 
as you did, how would ycu expect your data to change? 

3. Survey at least 20 people concerning something you wish to find 
out. Record your findings in two different ways. What generaliza^ 
tions would you nake from this data. 



k* Estimate the height of 6 trees and/or buildings in this area. 
Now find out. Uae another method to verify your findings. If you 
have difficulty finding ^vo ways, find someone to help you. 

5. Use only this index card to measure the length of at least 6 
different objects. ESTIMATE FIRST. Make the chart below and record 
your findings in inches, feet or yards. 



: OBJECT MEASURED 


ESTIMATE J 


ACTUAL LENGTH 





















i 
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a* 
c. 



our c la S3 room 
this building 
the parking lot 



devicesr * standard measuring 



Find 2 
Find 2 
Find 2 
Find 2 
Find 2 



things that are shorter than 6 inches 
things that are shorter than a foot 
things that are almost 2 feet 
things that are rectangular 
things that have acute angles 
Nbw find something else and tell us something spepial about it. 
Complete a chart like this: 



^ 6 inches 


Item 1 


Item 2 


Actual Measure. " 


a foot 








2 feet 








Rectanftular 








Acute anjzles 








Anything 









9. Measure the circurference and diameter of 8 circular obiecta vem 
d?S Tou Z^el''""'"'^ '"^ • ^^"^ "Sit dlHSJe^Us 



Object 


Diameter 


Circumference 












* 



?;?:!ri! ^^^^l^^^n^.- Hecord how you found out. iiow close was your 



10. 

c 

estimate? 



II. Sample three (^) Jocationn no smaller than 100 square yards. 
Kecord the amount and kinds of litter strewn about. How would you 
use this information? 
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Mathematics 



12. How many blades of gr8<*s in a square foot of lawn? Tell how 
you found this out. Are there more weeds than grass? 

13. One definition of mathematics is the study of patterns and re- 
lationships. Take a walk and observe the patterns numerical and 
non-numerical in this environment. Record these by either drawing 
them or describing them. 

lU. MaXe a list of shapes in this neighborhood that look like these: 



1^. Take a walk - look for shapes that are symmetrical. How many 
axis of symmetry do they have? Keep a record of what you noticed. 

16. Estimate the time it would take you to walk the length of the 
corridor; run the length of the corridor. Now actually time yourself. 
Do this for several distances. Always estimate first. Record your 
data. Think about how long it would take you to walk to 1^2nd Street^ 
Manhattan; Miami? Consider some arithmi^tical word problems you and 
your students might develop using th^s data. 

17. Devise a non standard timing device. Use it to keep track of 
the time it took your partner to hop fi»om o'*e tree to another and 
back. Now convert this to standard time. Try some other activities 
like this. 

18. Take a 15 minute walk with a partner. Keep a record of all 
the numerals you saw and their uses. What are some numerals that 
are important to you? 

19. How many bricks in the front wall of this building? Estimate 
first. Record your way of finding out. Tf you were a builder, how 
many bricks would you order for the outside of this building. How 
did you decide this? 

?0, Here 5s an array of dots 



How does this arrangement help us to better perceive niunbers? 
Take a walk around and look for arrays In their environment. How 
would you use these arrays with your students? 

21. Pina the temperature in both Fahrenheit and Centigrade of at 
least 6 different locations. Record your findings on a chart. 
Compare these temperatures in as many different ways as you can. 
Try the same thing in at leant 6 different lo<;ations within this 
building. What things did you discover. 
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LANGUAGE ARTS 

« 



r.AKr^'^ACE AH^'S JK THE CUT T)OORS 

By: Chri.«5 Connie ?llck, Arlone Wood, and 

^'Inronci^ V/ekennan 

The use of the art of language Is to heap and understand talk 
and be understood, in other words, the art of communication. We 
need not be very skillful to hear, slightly more to talk, but 
comprehension and organisation of one's thoughts for speaking are 
skills which may be learned, as are reading, writing, spelling, 
phonics and all other aspects of learning. Language Arts is the 
media of such learning. Many of our activities over lap becausfH 
the area knows no limitations • 

The natural child is most comfortable out of doors, unconstrained 
by four walls. Perhaps the discipline of learning can best begin 
here and be taken inside to pursue and develop. As sounds from the 
out of doors were heard, loved^ and developed by copied musicians, 
so other disciplines can find their source in nature and be nurtured 
in the school room. Each of the following attributes or concepts 
may be enriched by language arts outdoors. 

a. New stimuli for learning. For example, the desire to read 
for information. 

b. Increased awareness of natural phenomena. 

c. Improvement of self image by built-in success possible 
in outdoor programs. 

d. Organization and categorization of ideas and materials. 

e. Developing hew methods for giving directions and skill 
in following directions. 

f . To increase and vary verbalization. 

g. Development of values — help kids to think out different 
alternatives and consequences involved in decision making. 

h. Creating a climate for recall. 

i. Sensitizing for improved listening 

j. Development of investigative techniques for research. 

k. Thoughtful reading attituie for whatever purpose; in* 
formation or pleasure. 

*^!L*'^^^ remember that direct experiences, rather than vicarious, 
satisfy curiosity and lead to meaningful learning. The following 
are specific activities designed for enriching four areas of Langu- 
age Arts? reading, listening, spelling and expression (oral and 
written) . 

a. Reading 

1. Keep a log of the walk or trip. 

2. Follow a nature trail, reading the signs. Then make 
a class trail, doing our own signs. 
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3» Have an outdoor poetry reading session* 
lf» Reading maps and making maps. 

5. Visit an old cemetery. Read the epitaph, names and 
dates. 

6. Read "How to Do It" manuals and give the class and 
and outdoor demonstration. 

7. Make class charts of walks and trips. 

6. Read about explorers and naturalists. 

9. Have a treasure hunt. Give each group of three or 
four children printed directions from the school to 
their "treasure." Each group will take crayons, pen- 
cil, paper. Go out the cafeteria exit. Walk down 
the path to the little playground. Turn right and 
wa^-k along the edge by the trees. Stop at the tallest 
tree. Look all around the bottom. Vihat do you find 
that doesn't belong there? The treasure will be some- 
thing not -ndigenous to the area, like a shell, a 
piece of driftwood, a starfish, etc. One of the group 
will draw it, one will label, one will write and one 
will tell about their trip to the class. 

10. Make up crossword puzzles from vocabulary learned out 
of doors. 



Listening, observing, perceiving 

1. Where to go? Giving and following directions. 

2. Stop and listen. Close your eyes, ball your fist, and 
count the different sounds you hear by extending a 
finger for each. 

3* Be a player and a leader of outdoor games... 

k. During a class walk ask children to "take a picture." 
Have them make a box with their fingers, look through 
and find the scene they like best for their picture. 
Let them study this small area to remember its arrange- 
ment. Then eitlwr sit down and sketch it or take their 
pictixre back in the classroom and draw it from memory. 

$. Lie back in a comfortable spot, feel the earth under 
you and see the sky above. Watch the clouds, their 
movement and shape. 

6. Take a tape recorder along on a trip to the woods. Sit 
very quietly for two minutes, then turn it on. xou way 
record the wind, bird songs, etc. 



7* Flayers sit in a circle* The one starti*' * the gane 
says* **From where I an I can see a gray ^oh*** The 
next one aays» **Prom where I stand I oar .e a gray 
birch and a black cherry." The next player repeats 
all the previous players have affld* In exactly the 
same order* and adds another tree or bird* If any* 
one doubts the statement* he may challenge the 
speaker* Anyone caught unable to defend his state- 
ment drops out of the game* 

Spelling* phonics* vocabulary enrichment 

1* The root of the word ecology — from two Greek words 
meaning ''study of the home** opens up an infinitely 
greater wealth of consideration* All of the words neces 
sary to use and understand in the out of doors give a 
richer vocabulary* Bxamples: trail* swamp* ledge* 
geology* shelter* fossils* poison ivy* counselor* fern* 
moss* glaciers — the list is endless* 

2* Proof read your own written work* If you are not sure 
of the spelling* ask* 

3* Look around you for all the things you can find begin* 
ning with **B" (or any other consonant)* Make a chart 
for your i»oom* 

k» What sounds do you hear? Try to put letters together 
for the sound of a stream* or a particular bird* 

5* Riddles — ''X am thinking of a tree that bef^ins with 
»M»* etc*" 

6* Spelling Bee — Divide players into groups* flay the 
game with fall flowers* insects or trees. Hold up a 
flower. The first in line must name it and give an 
interesting fact about it» If he fails* he must drop 
out of line. The side having the greatest -number re- 
maining wins* It is better to commence with the most 
common and well known plants* 

7* Nature Alphabet ~ This is played with "sides*" llie 
leader names a letter of the alphabet* Each player 
on each side in order names a bird* flower* 'or tree 
(decided upon before starting) which begins with that 
letter* Anyone who cannot do so in less than five 
seconds is out* No one is to name an object which has 
already been named* The team having the greatest 
number of playorn left at the end of a certain time 
is the winner* or the last group to name tin object 
commencing with that letter wins one point for his 
team* 
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6* Sound Locator — A good woodsman can locate a sound 
quickly both as to direction and distance* As a pre* 
liminary training^ have '*it** stand with bawk to ten 
or twelve people* No person to be nearer another than 
ten feet* A leader points to someone idio whistles* 
"It** turns around quickly and nas^s the one idio whistled* 
If correct » the whistler takes his place » or it may be 
scored by using the best average for ten trials* Out- 
doors* this may be tried by rustling autumn leaves on 
the ground, by wading in water , by jumping in the sand» 
by dropping a stone a few feet away and having the per* 
son identify the stone, by snapping a twig, by taking 
three steps, and so on* 

Written and oral expression 

* 1* Collect interesting objects for a science table* Each 
child will tell about idiat he fotand and why he likes 
it* Research the object for identifying purposes* 

2* A walk to a quiet spot, a few minutes contemplation, 
can provide the inspiration for creative writing* The 
Haiku, a three line, unrhymed composition of 5*7*5 
syllables, is an excellent medium for spontaneous ex* 
pression* Others oo\lLd be the Cinquain and Diamete* 

3* Experience in nature provide the basis for written and 
oral expression* Walking to a stream* wading it, 
watching a chipmunk or the flight of a swallow, ai: 
must be experienced and observed to become a part of 
a person* All outdoor happenings, become the basis 
for written and oral expressions* 

k» l^ostcards or letters asking permission or thanking 
for help* 

5* Labeling and identifying* 

6* Preparation and participation in original out of door 
drama* 

7* Discussions of observations* 

6* Poems and stories 

9* Class newspaper write-ups of outdoor experiences* 

10* Interviews of conservationists*. 

11* Tapes describinf; the science table or nat\u?e walks* 

12* Look for animal footprints* Make deductions and draw 
conclusions as to which animal made them* 

13* Make foods for outdoor consumpition by following simple 
recipes* 
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lk» Make simple wenthep charts* 

15* I'retend you are a Martian landing on oixr planet and 
use different vocabulary to describe what you see* 
^You can*t use the objects name*) 

John Dewey has said that we cannot substitute a book for ci- 
vilization* Alfred Whitehead warns of divorcing education from 
life* Outdoor education attempts to deal with realities, rather 
than second hand information* Language is a major tool of educ- 
ation; as the child progresses in language skill, he also devel- 
ops in intellectual, social, and emotional capacities* He can 
develop well in all these areas in a rich and varied program of 
outdoor activities* 
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CTJHRICTJLtJF BNHICH^tBKT IN LANOUAOB ARTS THROTJO^T THB OUTDOOR BDUCATION 

APPROACH i^yj Bonnie Miller 

Tntrodttctlon 

One of the concepts of teaching language arts In the out of 
dioors involves developing a sensory awareness of your surroundings* 
Through the use of the five senses, new perceptions can be developed 
and carried further into all aspects of th" o'^rrioulun. The out 
of doors has proved to be one of the most interesting and fun-filled 
places to carry on these sensory awareness activiti'^s* 

The intent of this article is to stimulate an interest in 
lanGfiuage arts and to develop the ability to coramunioate thro\xgh 
the various means of expression. The suggested activities which 
follow will provide the teacher with a few ideas to accomplish 
these goals* 

With this as a bef;inning» the realization will develop that 
the out of doors will offer yon and your students the chance to 
become leaz*ners toflfether— if you accept the challenge to explore, 
5maRind and create, usinf^ t^-'c mjt of doors as a classroom. 

Supreste^^ ActWl ties 

-List eonnds then classify into natural or man-made* 

-Make a list o-F words describing one object then classify ac- 
cordinj:? to shape, color, texture, and sise* 

-An oral description of an dbject to be gMtsed by other 
students* 

-Listen and record sotmds to be compared with other members of 
group* 

-Make a list of adjectives (1*e., rough, smooth, sharp), find 
or name an object and categorise accordin|{ly* 

-Tape record sounds to be used as a background for a itory* 

-Pupils take turns naming one thing at a time that can be seen 
from where they are sitting that has not been named before* 

-Tndepth study of a local cemetery 

-Keep a reooi*d of the effects of the seasons on an adopted 
tree or plot* 

•Observtoig and recording movements of an insect or animal* 

->?oeu8 on different levels of perception^ how well do you see 
your surroundings 

-Developing a list of vocabulary words and their meanings* 
-Field notes 

-Write a description of a snow, rain or wind storm* 
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-Writ© labela for a nature trail with the aid of a reference 
hook* 

-One sentence descriptions of an object. 

-Tall tales using ant hills, mushrooms, etc., as characters. 

-Write poetry - cinquains, hailcu 

-Similes 

-Write "Did You Know** bulletins 

-Bxamination of plants for identification 

-Identifying insects through resource books. 

-Alphabet game — teaclier chooses one letter and giving a 
brief time limit for students to write down all objects 
around them beginning with that letter. 

-Scramble names of plants and animals then toll a fact 
about the nlant or animal. 

-Collect items in a ba^ to bo identified by the use of 
senses, all but si^ht. 



Summary 

Tesnhmg: lan/mage arts in the out of doors is not a supple- 
men^- to the classroom b7it nri er;ri climent n<>tiv^ty for further de- 
velopment o''.n(^,^i)ts l^^QT'ncd in the classroom. A child who finds 
piirposn and erci torment In what ho 5 s doing will not onlj rtjtain 
longer, hs:t will produce a Var^i.hf-ir uroduct, one that is moaninnful 
to him an well as Ms t>eers. The out of doors provides a natural, 
realistic settinp^ for living these extseriences. 
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CUPRICTJLUI'I ENRICmSNT ir H2ADIKG TIIROITOH THE OTTTDOOR APPROACH 

By J Sue Greco 

The purpose of reading 1.s always to comprehend wltten language* 
y^eac'lnf? ia not Inclusive of itsolf. It encompasses being able to 
express oneself e'^fectively either orally or in written form and 
creatively, Readlnft thus forMs the backbone of language arts. It 
is t«an»s basic taenns of comnun! eating and learning. As a result 
readlnp; opens yp nany aven^ies for the child to explore. 

Curriculum enrichment in Reading through the outdoor approach 
;^aT be the answer to gaining the Interest of the student. They will 
learn without the drill workbooks and learn from something ^hat is 
rjart of their worl^. It is eaoier to relate first hand experience 
than irrelevant textbook top^c. 

The enyironr^ent provides a vast resource for reading activities 
and an 5nsoiration, An awareness will develop and also an appreci- 
ation ror the out^loors and may lead to conservation and other fields. 

. Activities token outside the confining classroom trails are of 
-loro valiTQ as n learninf; exr'^r** once because the student will be 
-jxnor-d man- other 9ubject;n boaldes reading. Such activities 
nn r»e.qcr5Mnp ^ cloud formation tn one sentence, the feel of a tree 
> nrv, tho fjoiin! ofabpook or t' o sonr of a birdi 

Once outside? the classrf^om, learning fcak»^s on an axcitinc 
oersoectlve. The oxperienco;^ the outdoors will serve well to 
enhance a child's creatlv5ty. His senses are awakenod to the 
environment as an endless res'>nrce of stimulation, 

-Halkii - Jnp^>neae poetry about nature, usually 17 sylablcs, 
lines that convey a feeling 

-Oinquain - 5 line poet"-:' 

t;ine 1 - one vjord title or subject 

--reen, gl*ppGry . tvro words, objective 

l9aninf^,^l7^nf^,lan'ilnr - three words, participles (ing) 
f^lldes, rirace'^ully, ^ » »# 

upon water h - four wor^!s, expresses a foaling 

^jnt*ii:sT<»st ^ - one word renames object 

-ScftVf^nger hunt 
-Planning a field trip 

-Write the hfntory of £ nhn.^en troo, how old, the tvt^e.If anv. 
o^ animals that live tViere, etc. . f any, 

-*Iature n1?.^^n^ot « ga-^e mU.\ ? teams, namo a bird, j^Hnt or 
animal that bep^ins wifi h^.o letter caller?, Decidf.^ on oatapory 
>^eforo tbft letter is can^,if wrong out of came, no duplicates, 

-''^Is^t: n graven ite 



•Draw a r>1cti»r9 of out'1noT»s and then make up story about it 

-Reaf^ lA? a fstorv and have child finish the other half 

-Visit the 1oo«il nourthf^uso and read old wills and title deeds 

-Find our local history after fretting acquainted w5th person, 
places of interest. 

-Vfrit.3 letter to Conservation Department making tl.em avrare of 
poor conservation practices in the area 

-Follow a trail by cl'ies 

-Drama t i 2 a 1 5 ons 

-Anograma of animals, birds, plants 

-Follow-UD n trip to a natural area by goinR to the library 
and have children find nnsvfers to their questions in books 

-Foil owl nr directions to construct mi outdoor oven, weather 
station, wtn. 

-Tdontlfy, pross and t>ien v^unt flowers 

-Experience chart, a foTlovr up to a field trip 

-Weather station log wit>j e column for the weather saying, 
l.e», red sV^ at mornlnr:, sailor's warning, etc. 

-A vrhat in it? riddle hoard 

-Displays or rosters on f^onsorvation, ecology, etc* 
-Labeling nat-nre trails 
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One of the rnobT-e-^s In ♦•.aflrthlng the language arts and promoting 
growth in the art of reading, writing, listening, and speaking ia 
the |R3T5llfl» IfiQV r»f Interest. In order to ennourai^e children to de- 
velop the'r cnpnr»^tlea In the language arts t<»acher8 are more and 
wioT»e turning to the ont-oi'-doore end to r*»8l life aitustions. 

All writing i^nd all s\ie»kln(^. In fact, all forms of creativity 
is bnsed on expert eroe. The more experience a student has the broader 
the ^ti99 on wh<ch he may build further creative expression. The out- 
door sottlnjp f»an nrcvlde the oernissive and inspirational setting 
need-^d for 8el**-sxpr«S8ion, Talks, essays, and writings based on 
firsthand expert enre makes for better compositions than topica assigned 
froT th*? texthook, ftood litftrature Is based on the firsthand experi- 
ence of preat authors. The best novels are lived by the author. 

^enii^ne exnr^^asion occurs vhen a child wants someone else to 
share h'a exner^ence. TTie school may extend the child's experience, 
stimulate hia interest, provide opportunity for discussion, and stim- 
ulate a desire to write by giving the children an opportunity to 
engage and share in rich and meaningful activities. This can, of 
course, he done in the classroom with good books, an interesting 
history unit, a puppet play, and many other worth-while activities, 
^othing^ ' jwever, creates interest and excitement like a venture out- 
side the classroom. A hike on the sohoolground, a trip to the gravel 
pit, a bird walk, a trip to a farm, working in the garden, beautifying 
the school grounds or planting a tree— all of these activities pro- 
vide exciting opportunities to stimulate expression of genuine thought 
and interest. 

In short, lancpiage is a major tool of educationi as the child 
nrogresses in language skill, he also develops in intellectual, so- 
cial, and emotional capacities. He develops best in all these areas 
in a rich and varied program of activities. 

Ihiidren learn words and increase their vocabulary out of the 
materials of their experience. Classroom pra'^tices of memorl«ing 
lonjf lists of words out of contexts, defining lists of words in the 
worVbook, flllln/^ In blanks In exercises and writing themes on sub- 
.^ecta totally unrelated to their experience la a poor approach not 
only to language art but to an areas of education. The out-of- 
'^oors ^8 a classroom which p^?ov1des most Inexpensively a wealth of 
onpo^-fcunitles for exploration and investifration in the world in 
which children live. In this type of experience the teacher need 
not worry about stimulating f^hildren in oral or written expression; 
she finn hardl?f nrevent it. 

"any trees, sbriibs, and '^th«r objects in nature .lave' foreign 
nn-9<» Tise-i in i'^ent^floatlon. This Is another rich experience in 
t*:e TflniirJ^'^e arts fiild st*n iii.">stly \mexnlored. 

Anv attemnt to list all the possibilities for enrichment of 
Tan<yiinre nrts instruction vr^^uld he futile. The world is full of 
*»xoi t^^ment and adventure just waiting to he told— both orally and 
wT»it**-*n. 
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^O""*; «'»ti^?»Hea In outdoor education whl^^h Involve the lan- 
giie^o Arts— reading, wrltlne. spelling, punctuation, snyaking and 
conversation are: 



Writing letter's to parents and frienfis 
Keeping o f^amp dinrv 

TAking note" in the Tiolds oP speolsl ^nter^^st 
Reading for ^«naarch in the camp library 
Rft»ftdine for pleasure during letaure time 
leaning stories 9roun<1 the campfire 
Writing articles for t1\e camp newspaper 

Orow^ disousslona In planning and evaluating program activities 
Labeling and classifying 3pec1m*»na 

Cren*-.1ve wTitin^ of original poems on nature and outdoor life 
Partlcl notion In drama t i jati ons, skits and stunts. 
Tnfornal conversation at meaT time and cabin time 
Wa'^e slPinfj for use in garden or fami activities 
Telling personal experiences about visits to farm or scliool 
cann 

Making announcements, introductions and invitations 

Keeping a log of experlen'^e or a diary 

Learning new words obtained from nature and conservation 

Keening field notes 

Writing for a camp newspaper 

Li 9 tent nr for sounds in nature 

Oral reports to class or coTimittees 

Prenarlng skits and stories for campfire 

Vhlle InvQstlpating various ways of utilizing the out-of-doors 
In relation to language artn, students may cari^y out activities as: 

Finding a nature spedbnen In the woods or field and checking 
It out In resource bookn. 

LI staining to various bird songs and recording the sound in 
j»cbeinatTr» diagrams 

Reading ah^nt the local history of the area aft«r becowln*; 
acqualn^./i^i firsthand w » Lh plncoa, people and events of his- 
tories'' Interest. 

Writing about an outdoor experienco 
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There are tuo general areas where language arts and outdoor 
e'lucation converges (1) the studjt of prose and poetry that express 
anprecifltions; and (?) the use of outdoor settings in teaching the 
creative use of langusRe throuR.-i oral expression and writing. In 
the first Instance, an examination of the literature included in 
hiffh school an(3 college En/^llf^h courses reveals that much of tne 
pro3e and poetry 'n centered on the outdoors or includes references 
to it, ?lo fielfl of study can contribute more to the appreciation 
of arts and aesthetics relatet? to the outdoors than a study of li- 
terature. There ^s greater need now than ever before to develop 
appreciations for the wonder nrtd beauty of the outdoors since the 
chanrrlnfr pattern of living has removed so many people from the 
rtiral setting. Consider, for exsmple, the prose and poetry which 
".ave become a part of classroom offerings, such as the works of 
Loncrfellow, Wordst^rorth, Thoreau, Bryant, and Riley, Such works of 
art add beauty and luster to the seasons and help develop appreci- 
ations and spiritual perceptions related to the physical universe. 

Secondly, many outdoor settings may be used for the expret- 
sion of creatlvltv through th^ writing of poetry and prose. The 
f*onowirs: ver-^es v'ere written ir< o classroom by a child who was 
'*ortnnate enough to have had experiences with Uis family in the 
o^tdrora, 

V;inter»3 dying 

Sprinf: is crylnp 

To be f*ree 

Free or we shall V:« 

WTien spring is here 'again 

The flowers then u'f". come to bloom 

And snow will lonve the ground 

Lee^ buds will '^ome through dark brown skin. 

And grass will sprout around 

The birds will soon return again. 

Ana m^ld their nef^ts anew, 

Sor4t, hidden In the forest land. 

An others in pla^n view 

The children now play marbles 
And fly their kites a high; 
There seem to be an awakening 
Beneath the clear bine sky—' 
"Tis Sprlngi** 

Pl*»ld trips and cnmp settiugn, free from tho Inhibitions Im- 
pt>aed on nomo chlldran by rlas&room procedures, aro conducive to 
naturnl erpresolon. The oral reports of field trips, th© cmupflre 
".ftftslons at rnnin, and the planning mootlngs tnider the troos are 
exa»«p''efl of a1 tiiatlorir. where good comittunicatlons may be learned 
e^f*ertivelv. Prior to or following t>ie exi^erl encea' in Bnglinh in 
the '^laaaroom nnf» nchool vnen its forest as an outdoor 'clasr.room fo^ 
creative wrlt'ng, oral exprefiaion, anu munic appreciation. 
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TO POETS 



Wave vou eve>^ experienced something deeply and wished that you 
c^uld share yo^jr fselinps -.h others? Hnve yr\n ever discovered 
Veauty in the otnwonplaco, everyday happenings of life? Have yoti 
^f^r ohae'^ved so«>ethfng that stimulated thoughts that were far beyond 
th^ prefsent ev-^nt*' and pTace? Have you ever pieced together a story 
^rom a few bits of Information'^ If you can answer yes to any of 
these nuestionn, you w^ll understand some of the background of Japa- 
nese hpiku* 

Haiku is a three-line, seventeen-syllable poetic form that 
raints a verbal picture of an experience. Often the poem describes 
fsomethinpr we mvr overlook or take for granted, A haiku is the poet's 
vav of conveying his Innermost feelings about the world around him. 

Because the poem is short, the leader must supply much of the 
*^eaninff through his ovm past experience. Bach poem is like a pencil 
a>etch that the observer may fill in with color or meaning. Each 
word that is used has a purpose. No word is used unneoesarily. 

Children in the upper f^rades of the elementary school etn find 
satisfaction throuj^h writing haiku out of doors. Here are a few 
haiku written by children in sixth p;rade at the University School 
of Southern Illinois TTnivernity. 



It looked like a bird 

Falling through the trees? it is 

Only n nanle seed. 

.Tudy (Teser 

Dark moving shadow 
Passinr over the rround 
It is only r\e* 

Judy Greer 



Broun bowing branches 

With green rotigh leathery leaves 

Waving in the wind. 

Tim Oraper 

In the grass I sit 

Listening to the sounds of spring 

In among the shadows. 

Kris ten Trimble 



The 



star-studded tree 
Shudders in the moonlight 
The w^ld wind rushes by. 

T^nncY Moulton 



Chasing each other 

The sparrows fly rapidly 

Then finally return. 

Mary Beth Roska 
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As vast fis the sen 
As tnnmy as ft trave 
As peaceful an the break of dAwr. 

Thalman 



These ha5^'u were written at times when the poets felt a deep 
reverence that rrew out of an aesthetic experience. They wanted to 
convey th*^ >)es^)ty of life af? they viewed it. 

• 

These poews, may at first, appenv to express sitaple thoughts, 
hardly worth recording and pa^sfne on to someone oT«e; but the words 
»*«»re inspired by emotions ^bat wont much deeper thon the oba^^rvotion. 



Nothing is too insignificant to write about if it is maanlngful 
to the poet* The Orientals are noted for their love and respect of 
nature. These poems may be inspired by a blade of grass» a pebble^ 
or a tiny insect* ♦ 

Many haikij contain a wor<^ or n pharase that suggests a season - 
liVe winter* s "bare branches.** Ts^jally a place is mentioned along 
w5th one or more ob.^ects. 

A pjoo'^ halint 1s hard to write because the poet must combine 
ac>)tft perception, creative use of words, and a framework for the 
rea'^er to relive an experience based on a few suggestive phrases* 
C^ten the poet depends heavily on his senses of touch, taste, smell, 
sight, and hear5n/? to convey his reaction. 

The words at the end of each line do not have to rhyme. In 
fact, the poen does not always noed to have seventeen syllables. 
'i?hen .""apanese poens are translated into English, the number of 
syllables often chanf^es. ITsually the first line has five syllables; 
the fsecond line, seven? and the third, five. The poem Is shbrt.be- 
eaiise ^t exnresses t'-at brief, fleating moment of **ah-ness** that is 
o^ten only a breathes length. 

The bef?;inning haiku poet should concern himself with the es- 
sentif»l purpose of the poem that is, to convey a clear image just 
as It appears at the moment of awareness. Some of the children's 
haiku contain more or less than seventeen syllables, but tnis does 
not detract from tho visual image. Too often boginnmg poets sacpl- 
t'lce meaning for a strict t'ornx o:» rhyme scheme. The image must sti- 
wiiate the envotions. The ooem must; be an exnression feelinp at a 
precise moment of time knotm as a haiku moment . 

Thw wilting or haiku can -"eveiop aTJtitudes and appreciations 
about man's relationship with nature and the Irrmediate surrotrndings. 
It is onen difficult to '♦burn on" a creative writing impulse, but 
an environment suitable for creative wrltlnft can be provided - 

Trying out various objectives to describe a tree, a cloud, or 
a TDuddle can sharpen perception. Alliteration can create pleasant 
sounding poetic phrases. When you feel ready, concentrate on sane*- 
zhinp, that captures the mind's eye, and write. 

The vford techniques and the nature of Japanese haiku are fare 
more complex than these brief statements indicate. Readers who 
want to know more about the art of haiku may be interested in four 
books published by the Peter Pauper Press in Mount Vernon, N.Y* 
Peter Boilensen was the translator for three of the books* 
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Kenneth Ya«=!nda*s book. The Jap?^nese Haiku; Its 



Essential Na* ' 

„. ^, r, — - - ■ - ■ - - - .eoted Exaw&Iea 

an'^lys-'.s tbe art of hai^nj in more ietail. The book was published 
In 19'^7 by Charles E. Tnttle Comt^nny of Rutland, Vermont, and Tokyo, 
Japan. 



Another book is A ?'gt of Fireflies , Japsmese Haiku and 

^aiku Painting by ^^arold Stewart. The work was published m i'^bO 
by the Charles K. Tuttle Coripany. 

StUl another ^jseful book is the Moment of Wonder » A Colleotlon 
of Chinese and .Tapanese Poetry , ad 1 ted by Ricnard Lewis and pubiisned 
by the Dial Press in 196[|.. 

Sxperinentation can lead to some satisying results with this 
poetic form. Any readers who are tempted to try it will be wise to 
remember that the writing of haiku is a lifelong endeavor— a life- 
long striving for greater awareness and for greater appreciation of 
the world around us. 

Reprinted from the ELBKSNTA»Y SCHOOL JOURNAL, voitnae 67, Number 1, 
October, 1966, Published by the* University of Chicago Press with;the 
Department of Sducation of the Tnlversity of Chicago. 



MESSAGE 

Whirllnt^ wind drops in 
Gives a message of the wild 
Then passes away 

HILLTOP «RKSZB 

Stand "n;? on a hill 
A wind comes to visit 
Pushing leaves ahead 

WIT:T!5R k^/bntng 
Soft silhouetted 

Bare branches cushioned by clouds 
Fired by settinfj; sun 



DESERTION 

limistlinp; wind around 

Saves of an old rotting house 

Once, with man, a home 

SUMMIT ?1K12TIN0 

On a cold sidewalk 

A meeting of five faces 

Understanding all 

TlIE WIITD 

Restless, rattling leaves 
Announce the coming of the wind 
Trembling cowardly 
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Touching the Two R»3 (Reading, Writing)- 
Curriculum Enrichment through the Outdoor Approach 

Nina Fresher 

Brockport Central School 

Brockport, New York 



The out-of-doors is the original school without walls. It is 
always the person who sees* discovers » or explores a situation who 
gets the most out of it. Carol Staudacher in her Creative Writing 
the Classroom (Scholastic Book Services) says, "To kindle ereat- 
TviiyT reading Ts just as important as talking . Seeing is just as 
important as hearing about , " 

What better way to enrich your Language Arts program than be 
moving out-of-doors occasionally? The chilren will love it, and 
you will soon find yourself hooked on it too. 

Take your class to a city park, make a tour of your school grounds* 
visit a nearby wooded area. When a beautiful day presents itself, 
lay aside your fotnnal lesson plans and get outdoors. Someone has 
said, " Seeing is remembering, doing is understanding , " Through the 
use of the five senses, new perceptions can be developed and carried 
back in all aspects of the curriculxm. 

Permit the children to discover and explore. Draw their attention 
to sounds, sights, and objects in the out-of-doors surroundings. 
The out-of-doors can add a new and rewarding demension to your 
teaching. 

The following suggested activities will give you a start, I am 
sure you will be able to add more as you experience this new dimension. 



Reading, 'Riting 

I, Personification is the granting of human characteristics to 
a non-h\iman object. Use any object: tree, mushroom, 8quiz*rel, 
insect, flower, weed, etc, and write a story about it. The 
squirrel, tree, or other object tells a story about itself, 

IX. Write a Cinquain or Take Five Poem about an object in nature. 

Line I: One Word, The object about which the poem is written. 

Line II J Two Words: Two Words describing the object. 

Line III: Three Words. Three words expressing action 
(may end in s, ed, or ing) 

Line IV: Pour Words, iilxpress^ng a feeling about the object. 
This may be a phrase or a sentence. 

Line V: One Word - a synonym for the title or repetition of 
the same word. 
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In actuality, you have expose the children tos 

Line I: a noun 

Line II: ? adjectives 

Line III: 3 verbs 

Line IV: a sentence or phrase 

LineV: a synonym 

£xampXe : Deer 

Sleek, graceful 
Running, leaping, fleeing 
Happy to be free 
Buck 

III* Take the class on a nature hike* 

A* Gather nuts, seeds, twigs, moss, fungus, pine cones, aooms^ 
seed pods, and similar objects to develop the sense of 
touch and feel awareness* 

B. List the objects and write a word or words to tell how 
they feel. Peel bark patterns and note colors and tex- 
tures* 

C. Follow up by making a cbllage from the objects collected.. 

D* List the sounds ono hears* Distinguish between man-made 
sounds and nature's sounds* 

jE^. Describe smells in the air, smell of soil, and objects 
collected* 

P* Describe the clouds in the sky. "Clouds ax?e fluffy mashed 
potatoes." (Simile). "Clouds are swirling in the sky." 

G. Describa the effects of the • ind. "The long grass is 
ruffling in the wind*" "The rocks are pushing back the wind. 

H. Write sentences describing your surroundings* 
. "Bleached branches are sticking up" 

"Pricklers are a type of weed in the ground with pins" 

I. Play an alphabet games* Select a letter and list all the 
objects around you that begin with that letter* 

J. Give an oral description of an object. Children will try 
to guess. Let them do the ^describing after the initial 
start. 

k. List all the live things you see around you, or have seen 
on the h!ke. 
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L. Writing 0»ntence8 telling about the kind of day it is. 
Include weather » surroundings » hov you feel. 

"I was really feeling free. I felt a lot better 
outdoors than indoors. I wish wa could go once a week. 

N. Write a tall tale using an inseot, or mushroom^ or fungus 
as a character. 

N. Mimeticsj Mimic an animal or objecl^ for others to guess. 
(Sentences in quotations taken frdm papers of fifth graders.) 



IV. Haiku Poetry - the poet feels a closeness to nature. A 

seasonal theme may be used. Most objects used in the Haiku 
form are organised in time and space and the relationship of 
the three elements together form an aesthetic experience. 

The basic pattern is this: 

LineTI. S syllables (Where?) 
Line II. 7 syllables (What?) 
Line III. 5. syllables (When?) 

Sxsmple: Where? on the gnarled limb 

What? a crow above is cawing. 
When? Autumn stillness i:ow. 

The above is taken from Poetry for Today's Child by Ruth 
Kearney Carlson and may be obtained from the 
' ^'Instructor Publications, Inc.** 
Dansville, N.Y., 1^437 

It is suggested that many Haiku poems be read before 
attempting to write. 

V. Find tracks in the mud and take plaster of paris impressions 
of them. 

VI. Make impressions of fossils in clay. 

VII. Make simple maps of school grounds. 

VIII. Keep a record of the effects of the seasons on an adapted 
tree or plot. 

IX. Observe and record movements of an inseet or animal. 
X. Develop a list of vocabulary and their meanings. 

XI. Write a description of a snow, rain, or wind storm. 

XII. Collect items in a bag to be identified by the uses of senses 
excepting sight. 

XIII. Draw a picture of outdoors and make up a story about it. 

XIV. Write an experience chart about a nature hike. (Primary) 

XV, Write a log or diary of a day's field trip. 



OUTDOOR EDUCATTOK WORK SWOP IH LANCI'ACtI ART3 

_ By 8 Paul L» Keener 

Fur\>oSft: 

The purponfi 1 fj to stlimilate chU^lren'a coBOTunietting ideas found 
t-.he envlponwf'nt, Tt realized that many activities can be done 
withoi;t \3sing thft nntin»al envt ronment, but ^t Is known tMat the di- 
re^** €xper^* encf»r o'lt of donrn give a concrete topic to W'>rk with and 
f^lto h«-lps children t'> becntfi*> move aware of the natural envirotwient 
and their rel «}fcic>nshi*p to it. 

The actWItfep centered provnd the development the use of 
tv\e -Pive ?en«ej?, whfch is iwportanh ^n all areas of the language arts. 

General Oh^ectire: 

To f?t1itwldte an interest Hnd enrich the language arts and to de- 
velop the a^flHy t * oomm\tnicate through the various means of ex- 
pre'ssioti vsing the n<:t n-p doors, 

*;pe^-iCic Object iveo: 

1. To tftech children tho importftnre of utilising all of their 
sennes when making obnervations. 

2. To provide chlldr^jr opportunities to use Inaginrtti ona 
through storytelling, writing and dramatics. 

^. ?o realize that poetry Is a means of comwunicati n^j; ideas. 

^* To practice recording and writinR about interesting events 
erperlenced In the out of doors, 

ChM/^fren, liVe nany adults, need guidance in how to take ad- 
Vfintnr-^j nature ♦s natural surroundings to bring aesthetic aware- 
ness, interest an'l understanding. The following ideas might prove 
valua^/^e In ^Idinp: children's ability to gain a larp^e body of in- 
forn.6t^*on ahnut any plven subject. It Is from this viewpoint and 
1n^o>^i8t*on that children fonn Ideas, use their i-naginatl ons, broaden 
their v'ewooint nnd ultimately are encouraged to use more daring suid 
or'g^nal fd'>as of f^omwunl cati on. 



Tho folloving actlvHles can be used most successfully in the 
accomf li shjwent of th^ foregoing objectives, 

ACTIVITY T 

L<rt the student stand or sit quietly in dix*ferent places on 
the 3c^ool grounds and record all of the sounds they hear. Then 
have them Identify the sounds and classify them Into natural or man 
tnade. 
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BEST m 

Have the students stand, turn, walk anrl run. Ask them to de- 
scribe how the rushing air feels when they are doing these different 
thi ngs • 

Be creative, nse your imas* nation ancl think of other ways to 
tune In to the environment. 

ACTIVITY II 

Gul-le for tn^rin/^ advantapie '>f nature's natural surroundings. 

Choose an ob.lecfc or part -^f an object to study. An exariple 
wouli he a knot in a tree, ^ weed standing in the snow, or an 
erea of gro'tn'1 enclosed u\th a clothes hanger. 

1. Help children search . Eliminate the vast surroundinfs and 
^OC^^S upon rng sub.lecb. Sxanine it fron all viewpoints. 

^. We lr> ch^'ldren to see the subject In different conditions . 
T** possible, return tn the subject in the moonlight, in the 
rain, at dawn, at sunset, in the sunlight, and on a cloudy 
ia^r. Can the child 5'n9*?lno the subject under these condi- 
tions? 

^* ^Tscuss one*3 orlf^inal inpression of the subject . Is it 
stronp;, vrea'- , Piracef"!, twisting, rnoving, still, fresh, 
'^r1*ed IIP, w-unded or 1 ""nely? 

?u Heview the art elements and their part in emphasiain^ Its 
GT?eraeter . ^/Dat vind r>r i^nes. shapes, textures and ooiora 
ar*» r Veflppf* 

^* Search lr> toith wHh all their senses^ Use eyes to study, 
flnirers to ^eel, nose to nmell, and mouth to taste the sub- 
ject. (Overstimulatjon *s very important.) 

^. Strengthen observation with knowledg e. Read about the sub- 
ject to broaden viewpoint. Learn the technical aspects. 

7. Select the way to exfress one ^s reaction to the stimulation . 
It does not maliter how this is done as long as it is done. 
If it is with art materials choose those vM^h will emphasize 
th** character to be expressed. If it is a poem or a para- 
granh Rive the child the time and the atmosphere to create 
this. 

TJse the collected data to accomplish classroom objectives 
in the lanpniage arts. 

Llnderman, Earlt Invitation to Vlsion t Dubuqua, Iowa, 
William Thrown, 19f>7. 

^eherholz, Donald and Mnderr.an, i»arl> Developing Artia^Q 
And Perceptual Awareness t Dubuque, Iowa, William !^rown, 

vm: — 
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ACTIVITY TIT 

Brpl oration Walk 
(Indi virtual, ^roup, large ^roup) 

OBSERVE DISC0VT2R LSARN AS YOU LIKE 

1» Use 3 X card to list th^'ngs observed (senses) 

Uae bread wrappers to feather ^. terns (e.p;. samples of leaves) 
Do rot pick wlTd flowers 

SVIGCE'JTED THINGS TC DISCOVER 

1. UTSCAPDS — leaves, cast-off skins, etc. 
p. ACCT DENTS and CURI05ITIE3, such as 

a* Uprooted trees 

b. Leaf eaten by insect 

Two trees i'^^nef^ or grown together 
d« Plant grow^nR throtjgh ciend Tenf 

'.tWers 

2. 0£K>P5> - Leaf moTd « etc. 

I4. PEELS - Damp, hot, stiftky, soft 

5, SOIWS - Birds, Animals, Insects, Lenvos, Wind in the Pines, 
Tree tops. Wood aqrmko (wind nib'vlni', tvo Umba to^etiieiO 
LQCOMOTCFS AND T^ANSPOH^'ERS - W1ti»^s of birds, scales of ijnakes 
'>:^UATTEKS - Moss, vines hugs, and insectn lea/uS 
1^. T?^CHERS - Anything Tess tha<^ '>nc inch: snails, insects, moss, 
flowers 

CLIKBnlPS - V1n*»s and squirrels 

10. HTTCHHIK2RS - Ants, ticks, burrs, seeds, etc. 

11. SH.\PE3 - Designs, veins in lef3ves,rock fonns 

1-^, rvcLBS - Tree Tjud, leaf nowern, frog eggs, pollywog, frog 

yote: We ge!-. Kr^gether after the walk, compare notes and sam- 

plrl-, Ve 'nM w>»< te haiku foems nnd jllnstrate with the materials 
f 'Utnii, 

AC'VI VI l*Y TV 

Have Ihe students describe in vavions ways^witli as much dwtail 
an possible, the experienf^oa tVie» have had. Ua#» variety and let 
orients he creative. 

hWke use art and cVaseroem reaourcon nnd :jupplie;j. 

t>on*t for(jet drama, movementn, children's literature, • 



rJrod5tn to: 

Dr. E*»nent Coons, Outdoor TS«J\i«fttion Coordinator 
Mr. T'^ndalP Hoskell, Art Wdunation 
nisn 'iamtiie Tves, Education Ulvinfon 

FACULTY AV STATE T'HXVER'ilTr C0LLEC13, PLATTSBUROH, N.Yt l.r)ni 
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MULT I -SENSORY LANGUAGE ARTS DEVELOPMENT 

by Bertha Hartman 



The emotionally handicapped youngster resembles the multl-aensory 
disabled child in demonstrating an Inability to respond appropriately 
to sense stimuli* He is too disoriented to take the time to observe 
properly. His auditory response to noise is out of proportion to the 
actual sounds presented. He is generally uncomfortable and confused 
in unconfined areas* Similarly* his reaction to other sense stimuli 
is cluttered. Inaccurate, or aggravated* 

School for such a youngster is fraught with frustration and fail« 
ure* His teachers must provide acceptable relevant motivational devices 
of pleasurable learning activities to interest him long eno\tgh for 
remediation and teaching to take place* The world beyond the classroom, 
when properly utilized, affords a veritable treasure chest of material 
to call upon* Starting with areas of the school yard with which they 
are comfortable, the emotionally handicapped yoiingstera can explore 
gradually increasing environs* The emphasis should be on extending 
the quality of observation, the increased development of appropriate 
sensory awareness thr'>ugh directed use of each of the five senses in 
isolation or combination* 

The emotionally handi<5apped youngster can learn to be secure out 
of doops* Sights, sounds, and feelings from nature can help to extend 
and enrich his limited horizons* Within the classroom, a program in 
language arts-reading and writing and all their concomitant skills - 
will help the yoimgster integrate and communicate his developing aware* 
ness* Thus the environment beyond the classroom constitutes the labor- 
atory for increasing sensory sensitivity, while the classroom remains, 
for the most part, the area for orientation » teaching, and evaluation 
to take place* 

In the following I have listed some language arts activities to 
be conducted beyond and within classroom walls* The variety of suoh 
experiences is limitless, depending only on the ingenuity and resource* 
fulness of the teacher* As you will notice, actlvitiea overlap from 
one area to another: 

X* Outside the Classroom 

A* Reading and Writing 

1* Follow a nature trail, reading the signs* (Make your own 
class trail, doing your own sign*) 

2* Visit an old cemetery* Read the epitaphs, names and dates* 

3* Have a treasure hunt* Give each group of ^ or 1|. children 
printed directions from the school to their treasure* 
Have them take crayons, pencil and paper* One of the 
children will draw the treasure, one will label it, one 
will write and one will tell about it* 
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«ao out the cafeteria exit. Walk doim the path to 
the little playgroxmd. Turn right and walk along 
the edge near the trees* Stop at the tallest tree 
and look around at the bottom. What do you find 
that does not belong there? (possibly a shelly 
piece of driftwood, starfish, etc.» something not 
indigenous to the area. ) 

k* Bave an outdoor poetry reading session. 

Read and nake naps or charts of walks and trips. 

6. Gather nuts, seeds, twigs, moss, pine cones, acorns, seed 
pods and similar objects to develop the sense of touch and 
smell. List the objects and write a word or words to tell 
how they feel and/or smell (Follow up by make collage of 
objects. ) 

B. Listening, observing, perceiving 

1. Stop and listen. Close your eyes, make a fist, and count 
the different sounds you heir by extending a finger for 
each. 

During a class walk ask the children **to take a picture." 
Have them make a box with their fingers, or look through a 
cardboard tube, and find the scene they like. Let them 
focus on this small area to remember its arrangement. 
Have them sit down and sketch the picture or draw it from 
memory back in the classroom. 

3. Take a tape recorder along on a trip. Sit very quietly for 
two minutes, then turn it on and record the sounds. 

U. Children sit in a circle. One starts the game by saying, 
"Ft*om where I am I can see a gray birch*** The next one 
says, "Prom where I stand I can see a gray birch and a 
black cherry.** Bach player repeats all the previous 
statements in exactly the same order and adds another true 
statement. He may be challenged and if unable to defend 
his statement, he drops out. 

$• List the sounds you hear, or the smells arotmd you. Pis<» 
tinguish between man-made and natural soxmds and smells. 
Describe them. 

C. Spelling, Phonics, Vocabulary Enrichment 

1, Look around for all the things you can find beginning 
with •*&** (or any other consonant). Make a chart for the 
room. 
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2, Riddles - **! am think of a tree (or bird) that begins 
with **K^p etc. 

3« Spelling Bee 

Divide children into teams. Use bloiirers» inseet8» or 
trees. Hold up a flower; the first in line nanes it and 
spells the name or give an interesting fact about it* If 
he fails he drops out. The team with the most children 
left » wins. 

Kature Alphabet 

Pluyed with teams. The leader selects a letter of the 
alphabet. Bach player names a bird» flower» or tree 
which begins with that letter. (Decide on a time limit*) 
No one may name an object already designated. The team 
having the greatest number of players left at the^end of 
the game is the winner, or the last group to name an ob- 
ject commencing with the letter wins one point for his 
team. 

5. Sound Location 

A youngster is chosen to be "it** - a good woodsman* The 
other students stand behind his back, no closer than 10 
feet. A leader points to someone who then whistles, "it" 
must name* the whistler, who then becomes **it*' in turn. 
Out of doors the sound may also be the rustling of leaves, 
jumping in sand, snapping a twig, dropping a stone, etc, 

II. Within the Classroom: Written and Oral Express ion 

At Written Sxpression 

1. Walk to a quiet spot, a few minutes observation and medi- 
tation, can provide the inspiration for creative writing. 

a. Haiku - 3 line, unrhymed composition 5-7-5 syllables. 

Line I ^^ syllables - where? 
Line II 7 syllables - what? 
Lino III 5 syllables - whent 

On a gnarled limb 

A crow above is cawing 

Autumn stillness now 
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In the evening sky 

The clouds seem so very gay 

When kites are flying 

Crow* with shiny clothes 

As black as a moonless night 

I am of youp race 

The street is empty 

The children hare gone in doors 

A storm is coming 

Creative - and great practice in syllabication* 

b, Cinq[ttain - 

5 lines, unrhymed 

Line I > 1 word - name it • noun 

Line II - 2 describing words - adjectives 

Line III - 5 action words - verbs 

Line IV • I4. words telling what it means • 

sentence or phrasing to your synonym 
Line V • 1 word - rename it 

Flower 
Whiter free 

Blooms floats » attracts 
A beauty to see 

Lily 

Amphibian 

Green, smooth 

Sets, squats, crows 

A creature for laughter 

Prog, 

Deer 

Sleek, graceful 

Running, leaping, fleeing 

Happy to be free 

Buck 

2, Write an experience chart about a nature hike, or a log 
of a day*s field trip* 

3« Make a list of adjectives, e*g*, rough, smooth, sharp* 
Find or name objects and categorise them appropriately* 

U* Write a description of a snow, rain, or wind storm* 
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5» Scramble naffles and facts using material from nature. 

6, Make up crossword pussies from vocabulary learned out of 
doors. 

Oral 

1. Give directions for a nature hike or field trip. 

2. Collect interesting objects. Each child tells about the 
object-reasons for his choice or facts he has researched. 

3. Prepare and participate in an original out of doors drama. 

Pretend you are an alien space creature landing on our 
planet. Describe idiat you see» using a new vocabulary. 
(You can't use the name of the object.) 

5» Give directions for a game out of doors and lead the game. 

6. Using "personification* - the granting of human character- 
istics to a non-human object— have the plant or animal 
tell a story about itself. 

"I»m tired of four walls and a ceiling, 
1 have need of the grass." 

Richard Harvey 
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UTILIZING YOUR SSH3ES TO ENRICH YOWl LANQUAOB 
ARTS PROGRAM 

by Justina OrtXleb 



Helping the child become more sensitive to his stirpoundings is 
a very important function of the teacher. 

If ne ean help the child to e^tperience the "doing" in the out-of«> 
doors this then leads very natiirally into motivating and exciting aca- 
demic experiences in the classroom. Children, go out and walk in, feel, 
and discuss a newly- fallen snow. They spend ten minutes outside using 
all their senses (how does it feel?— how does it smell?*- would you like 
to taste it?— can you hear it falling?— what does It look like to you?) 

Are they then better able to come in to the clasaroom^ and write 
a cinquain? Do they know now what a "descriptive" word is? 

A sample of a cinquain written by one of my ten-year olds follows s 
Snow 

Vet, white 

Floating, falling, sticking 
Makes me feel happy 
Slush 

Remember in your tecching,the lettered phrase you saw when you 
registered todays 

"I hear, and I forget. 
I see, and I remember* 
^ ^* sn<^ ^ understfLi^d ." 

If we apply this thought in our everyday teaching, our childrsn 
will profit. 

Today, we ^ go outside. We listened for five ninutes, and re- 
corded what we heard on a note pad. Ve "turaed off" our other senses 
to a degree, and concentrated only on what we could hear* When re- 
turnlrg to the classroom, we shared verbally what we heard with others 
in our group, and I listed them under the headings "man-made" ^-ad 
"natural." With your children, you may want to leave the list on the 
board, and the next day, ask them to write a paragraph about what they 
heard in the out of doors. They might use the list on the blackboard 
to help them remember. All the sounds heax»d by the group would be 
listed together, however ,v so each child would be reading the whole list 
and copying Just his own sounds (now properly spelled) in his story. 

We next composed a cinquain, using our list of sounds as a guide. 
Remember the plan? 

Line 1 - name the subject 

Line 2 - two descriptive words 

Line 3 • three action words (ing endings) 

Line k - foui» words expressing s feeling 

Line 5 - rename subject (syuonym) 
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We also made up sentences asking: "Who's your who?," and "What 
did your who do?" (why, how, when, where, etc,) 

Some children night like to use a tape recorder and dictate their 
story, It»8 a challenge for some of them to play it back in short 
phrases and see if they're able to get the words down in writing as 
they listen to their own voice, stop, write, and listen again* This 
activity helps with auditory memory and auditory sequencinjS problems* 

Another profitable outdoor experience is to "get to know a tree," 
as described by Marion Carpenter. Your children each choose a tree 
for "their own," and study it. Bark rubbings might be made, a pketoh 
of needles or leaves, observe characteristics, such as alternate 
branches and buds, ro\2gh or smooth bark, estimated height, general 
shape, etc* Identify the tree using clue charts, and such guide as 
"Tree Finder" and "Faster Tree Finder" by May Theilgaard Watts pub- 
lished by Mature Study Guild, Box 972, Berkley, California, 9k70U 
Back in the cla8sroo«i,U8e Palmer's "Fieldbook of Natural History" with 
the child, and nelp him find the tree name in the index. Help him 
x»ead about it, and make out a 3 x 5 oax*d using the common name, latin 
name, list important characteristics and other interesting information. 
Perhaps the child would like to make a scetch of the fruit, leaf, etc., 
and start a class file about "trees we know." 

The out of doors and the "doing" are take-off points for many 
language arts activities. I am sure you'll come up with many that I 
haven't thougnt of — Good luck - and have fun J 
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MULTISBHSORY LANGUAGE ARTS DEVELOPMENT AND REINFORCEMENT 

by Barbara Westphal 

INTRODUCTION 



It is my thought, in writing this, that one can turn to it 
at some fut\ir© date, when this workshop has long since concluded, 
and glean from it some ideas, methodology, or philosophy with 
which to guy one*s spirit for continued effort aimed toward 
outdoor experiences and learning for children, as well as indoor 
reinforcement of same. 

Do not misconstrue these ideas to mean that you must put 
them all Into one yearns teaching— or indeed that would be 
feasible. You must gatige your group, its capabilities, interests^ 
and ability to function as a group, as well as the school routines 
that Bust be worked around in order not to conflict with other 
essentials such as language and speech activities on a one-to-one 
basis with a special teacher. It is advisable to pick a time for 
your walks when these children will not miss out on such essential 
items of their program. It will not improve their attitudes toward 
these one-to-one experiences if they are missing out on the nature 
walks; as it will not improve their language and speech if you arbi- 
trarily take therr. away from these opportunities as a regular habit. 
One must temper enthusiasm with wisdom— forego the lesser immediate 
goal for the greater remote goal, as in many things. 

Within these confines, it is still emimently possible to have 
a great many outdoor experiences, three or four times a week if 
possible. They need not be long. They need not be formal. There 
should be trips to places such as Lakeside Nature Center included 
to get them away from their home grounds for •* special" enjoyable 
a^^vlvities toward which they can plan occasionally. 

Therefore, know that these are activities that I have provided 
over a period of years, in a variety of school situations, with 
varied handicapped groups, in different school systems where the 
rules and regulations have varied greatly— from 18 feet of natural- 
science tables under our windows (just great), to schools where no 
i: o pets were allowed at all. Vary, innovate, modify, even go a 
little bit underground if you musts But keep going. 

As friends of mine dubbed their sailing scows 

PRESS ON REGARDLESS 
Ml 
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This is a **run" workshop. We are supposed to **turn people on** 
to the out-of-doors. The people who are not already "turned 
on" have found other things to do this morning, which they feel 
are more pressing, l^rr. sure. The "turned on" people have already 
sprung for the ariinission fee: We'll accept that, and take 

from there. 

What most oV us are really here for is to expand and enric»h our 
ideas, experiences and "know-how", so we can BETTER do that which 
we are already doing (and probably quite successfully) In the 
first place. 

First, without meaning to insult your intelligence, we'll cover 
a few bas'cs. It's necessary, to make my points, and to bring 
home more forcefully, philosophies and Ideas already known to 
you, 

Wy topic was supposed to read, "Multis«nsory Language Arts 
Developmr-nt AND RBINPOHCKi'iKNT", The rei nf ore* omen t may be even 
more important than the original exposure, since the child is by 
then feeling more knowledgeable and secure; and it Is, in effect, 
a way of taking him outdoors all over again, reliving the first 
experience, arid bringing his memory-rbank into play* He will 
have very definite ideas about what pleased or excited him most 
this is the time to reinforce concept development, write words 
of their choice— get in some more foi^nalized teaching that will 
be vital to them. We all know you can't make a child talk— 
you can only expose him, guide his experiences, reinforce his 
attempts to verbalize, and lend support and approval — in 
meaningful ways— when he does break forth into speech, MOTIVATE, 
ijINCOUHAGK, CRKATE SEClIHfc; OPPORTUNITIKS TO TRY AND KEEP ON TR?IMG. 

Ooncr*pt development munt hn very strong, in tht- 1*5 rnt place, 
for a fthlld to verbalir.e, oven more no to learn to rend. Too 
much criti'^lsm or structure may turn him off completely, with 
I'eolingn of insecurity and failure, ENTHUSIASM should greet 
nls every attempt* The group should be involved in sliaring 
it, as often as possible. It might disrupt another routine,, 
but if a child suddenly makes a great spurt forwud, go ahead 
and disrupt routine* It's a big day when a child says something 
he has nevei* iat temp ted or been able to say before* Treat it as 
such, Learning does not happen in time-slots, in spite of the 
most helpful lesson-plan outlines, A boy once dragged me by 
the hand over to our fish- tank of guppies, pointed by hand at the 
tank and said, "Pish— — NTock! Fish go bafroomi" One of the 
greatest, most enlightening events in my early teaching career* 

I soon discovered the more pets I brought in, the more involved 
ond verbal my pupils berame. It also rid thorn of a lot of 
rear. We fear the unknown. What's ncarey about n turtle when 
you have them "living in" in your classroom? Or nnakon? Or 
fror»s? Or mice? 



And the more pupile learned about pet8» the more they wanted 
to know. The more pets they had, and books they looked at 
about them, the more they hunted information about other pets 
to learn about* I grew with them, as my pooketbook and my 
ability to keep the pets happy progressed. One little boy, 
allowed no pets^ asked if he could take home our May Beetle. 
His ''Beetle In A Bottle" lived over a month, and gave him 
great joy. He was still talking about it two years later. 
When it finally died, he solemnly brought it back in for our 
collection. I slight add that his parents were disgusted with 
the whole idea, start to finish* even tried to bring it back 
to me open-bouse night just to get it out of the house when 
he was not looking. They went along when I insisted that it 
had great meaning for him (especially when he had been trying 
to do away with all our pets the year previously— squashed 
crickets, tried to do in a pet turtle, and smashed tvo fish- 
tanks-* just to give you a thumb nail sketch). 

There are certain basics one must consider before waltzing 
into the environment with children, especially tuese children. 

1. Discipline of the walk, hike, or bus-ride 

2* Response to teacher's directions in all tTiings— it must 
immediate . "Don't sw«it at that bee." 
"Back up, swampy." 
"Don't touch, poison ivy." 
etc. 

3. Proper shoes— gripper soles 

Warm clothing but light and sheddable 
Hats, gloves and boots, in season 

Ij.. Large, sturdy bags with handles for carrying, who-knows- 
what, back 

5. Names, school and phone number on bags, along with teacher's 
name 

6. First aid kit, soap and two or three damp, clean, washcloths 
T paper towels, each in a plastic bag of its own. 
ile-Tapea opan fastest. 

7» Pull list of nepes, addresses and phone numbers, list of 
allergy or seizure of iscroup in teacher's possession at all 
times,' along \tith. names of persons to notify at school if 
problem^ arises to warrant same. 

Also, helpful BUgKeshions regarding allergies op o'jizur^is, 
tf any ere pertinent. 

^. Plenty of plastic baggJes end tla-tapes for "specimens" 
and for picking up and storing doubtful objects, to be 
later if^entified (hopefully) back at school. This is 
very itoportant. Chndren will want to brJng home some 
Unnsval th5ngs (from your point of view, naybe— but to 
them, very interesting Ai^d jneanipgful). Let then, if 
l>083ible and practical.*^ 



Paper towel8--a dozen op 30, For hands, for wrapping 
dellnate objects— whstftver* 



10. Kleenex— obviously, but 30 easy to forgeti 

lU Supply each child \i\th a oTastic bottle or two, with Hds 
(holes In some, or teacher can ^arry something wHh which 
to punch holes if needed — jars I suggest an all purpose 
scout knife) for possible "pet" houses for transportation 
back to school. 

Plastic peanut butter jurs are good. 
Plast'c mayonnaise jars — also come in gallons, 
(check a local dfner) 

And for the- classroom, 1ft »s not forget those gallon GLASS jars, 
often available at diners, which can be used for pet homes 
(beetles, pioths, butterflies, caterpillars, praying mantl8> 
terrarla, etc.) with rilng of water around edge for Ariaklng 
without drowning, and sturdy branch with leaves for climbing 
and food. Renew b; anihes as they wilt. Good opportunity to 
reinforce vhat constitutes a living plant, what makes a whole 
plant, why they d<e, what they need for continued life. (A 
bottle cutter could turn tnese into more attractive containers 
if successfully done.) 

BE SURE TO ESTABLISH WITH CHILD WHO CATCHES OR BRINlxS IN A LIVIJIO 
CREATURE iifHBTHER OR NOT THAT CREATURE IS POOD FOR ANOTHER PET, OR 
WHETHER HE WAltTS TO KEEP IT FOR A PET HIMSELF. IT MATTERS VERY 
MUCH TO HIM. 

If his pet caterpillar is eaten by the praying mentis, you've 
got a broken-hearted child— rightfully so. You n^y not get 
much verbalization, but you will get plenty of static from 
the younger level, and it may aet your relationship back a 
hundred years or so, because you can't be trusted^ 

TELL YOUR CHILDREN YOU WANT TO TAKE THEM PLACBSi AND WHAT YOU 
EXPECT OF THisM BEFORE THEY ARB READY TO TRAVEL* Practice with 
them, doing just what you say in split secunds. Run, walk, itop, 
start, follow the leader. Teach them to be quiet and listen. 
Teach them to walk everyw »ere they go, three feet between them 
and thos<» in front of tnem--s5 a sudden stop la possible wlthr:; . 
hurting anyone. 

Preferably, teach them to walk in pairs, or with **partne!»a" • 
llierv is great security in having another hand to hold in an 
emergency. I use fire drnis for this type of preparation. Work 
on **right, left, in front of, in back of, over, under** WHILE YOU 
ARB ON THE MOVE WITH THEM. In 3-D it has much more meaning. 

Choose trips, or walks, or places to go that you will enjoy and 
feel comfortable abftut. If you are secure, they will be» YouHl 
find yourself growing and branching out with each successful ex» 
perience« You'll discover they are bettor behaved than In the 
school routines, usually, fr.r this Is special, just for THEM, 
and they KNOW It. 

Talk about #?verything yoti me. Do it Informally. 
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LISTEN TO THBMIII Especially on busses— you»ll discover all kinds 
of concepts that need reinforcement later, custom tailored to each 
child. You can correct some misconcepts immediately. YOU WILL GET 
TO KNOW YOUR CHILDREN ON THESE TRIPS— WHAT TURNS THEM ON. And what 
turns them on is the achilles heel to teaching them. Build on their 
strengths and latent interests and abilities, 

tAKB SLIDES— about half the price of colored prints— pupils can 
see themselves later, in 3-0 color^ doing what they did and reliving 
it. Then pick a few meaningful slides and have them printed. Still 
no more than prints would have cost originally. Child suddenly 
gains perspective, from 3-D to flat. You » 11 find him bringing you 
pictures of things you saw together that previously had little 
meaning for him. How on earth is a child to know how big an 
elephant really is, unless he sees one, in relation to the size of 
some familiar object, preferably himself, (in 3-I> or print) t That 
2" X 3" picture in a book suddenly has meaning for him. 

You can't MAKE a child tPlk, but 

1. You can expose him to concepts. 
?• You can make him "wit to talk. 
3. You can listen wheTibe does. 

j|. You can value it and share ?t with classmates, however imper- 
fectly expressed. 

5. You can keep on emphasizing that we each go at our own speed. 

6. Emphasize that we are each better at some things than at others, 
some run better, buiJd blocks better, play ball better, are 
better at numbers, etc. 

7. You can ever-so-carefully guide the spee<^h as it progresses 

in a positive manner— I.e. *'0ood! You might want to try a more 
grown-up way to say that too.** 

"Try **don»t have" for **ain«t got*.** or, 

**You learned to talk when you were very small, and said big 
words before you were really ready for them. Now, they are 
habits. Now that you are growing bigger, you should try harder 
to say it the grown-up way. Let*a sound it out.** (111-ook for 
»yook*, sss-kool for »sool» or *kool*, dess-k for 'dex*, etc») 

I have found this approach to be very successful. 

Verbalize that it takes a very long time to change a habitt so it 
won't be easy. But we can if i^e keep trying and trying and never 
quit trying. Rewara every effort and achievement. Find a friend 
a child can repeat a word to, when he finally says It successfully. 
Celebrate. Call in the speech teacher to hear It. Red-letter day. 
Write it on the blackboard, or on a chart. **Today Tommy said desk 
the grown-up way*, etc.. 

Here follows some out-of-the-seat and into-the-out-of-doors (and 3-D 
Itovironment Ideas for building language-development through concept, 
establishment, and motivation. It if» done through pure wonder, 
excitement, joy, and some trepidation and suspense. To quote Dr. 
Margaret Meade, **Rattle the ratcage**. To quote me, **It you don't 
turn *em on, now are you going to tell how much current is flowing 
through the wires, and arM more circuits?** 
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And If you haven^t seen !t, touched It, smelled ^t, and as of- 
ten as possible tasted it, what have your really learned, You 
are abstracting learning. Dr. Leland Jacobs of Columbia once 
stated in a rea(i1ng course I took, "If you are just teaching 
work-books, and heloing pupils push penr^lls on papers, you 
aren*t earning your payche^Vs, riy friends." 

You must first Irarn it before you can abstract it. The paper 
routines should FOLLOW and reinforce the 3-D routines. They are 
the result of real learning experiences— the short hand techni- 
'lues, if you will, iwh'ch very bright children can be exposed 
to relatively, btjt, stm, at what cost?). 

IN SHORT {and thin haijnH been — but it's the result of a great 
many years of t^ach*ng exfieri ences) s GIVE THEM JOY, REAL LEARN- 
ING. MAKE SCHOOL THEIH PLACE. MAKE IT PUN, THEN, if you knock 
yourself out, and have enough reference books and stamina, you 
might just half manage to keep up with them, after you have un- 
leashed their latent talents and interests. You will have the 
opportunity to know and to teach the vhole child. Isn't that 
why you are teaching? 

AND YOU KNOW WHAT? IT'LL TURN YOU ON TOO. TIME IS LIFE (someone 
said it). DON'T WASTE A MINUTE OP IT— YOURS OR YOUH PUPILSiU 



TD^ a TQ "yRY OUT-OF-DOORS . WITH FOLLOW UP IN-DOORS 

Tt goea without sayirg that this list, though extensive, does 
not go into questions yoi) should aak your pupils, discussions you 
should trigger, creative t>mught processes through which you 
should lead your pupils, very slowly atep-by-steo, by Inductive 
or deductive reasoning, if need be. 

1 'save that to you, thf* competent t'pacher. This la not kinder- 
r,arteri lessons on how to fteach— merely ideas to motivate you, 
should you be casting about for somethines new to try. But I 
must stress that you are obligated t& g-ive all your puv/ils, dis- 
turbed or otherwi se,choi «;es, choices, CHOiCiiSl They must be made 
to think creatively, even if it is only a choice between a pea- 
nut and a marshmellow. Once the synapses in the brain are fun- 
ctioning at their optimum, reason and memory wil . bef>und to have 
developed fantastically. Academecia will hop the same gaps in the 
brain that have been used for memorising fun things that the pu- 
pils have done. Recall anything, an'? memory patterns are being 
set up. Choices In anything will .-tart good habits of indepen- 
dent thinking. These will come to bear in all other areas, as 
they are improved and developed. 



I TAUGHT ONE LITTLE iiOY WHO HAD VIRTUALLY NO MEMORY, SAVE 
his PARENTS, BROTHERS AND SISTERS NAMKS. tHROUUH HIS GREAT 
LOVE OF ANIMALS, HE KEPT ASKING THE SAME QUESTIONS REPEATEDLY 
FOR MONTHS. SUDDENLY THKRE WAS FEED-BACK. HE STARTED TELLING 
ME THE ANSWERS TO HIS SAMK QUESTIONS. AS MKwORY DEVELOPED SO 
DxD HEADING, WRITING, MATH AmD SPELLING SKILLS, AS DID HIS 
BEHAVIOR, MUCH TO MY JOY. THIS BOY CuULD REASON RATHER WELL, 
I MIGHT ADD-^OUST COUl,:>N»T REMEMBER (EvB« WHAT HE HAD FOR 



LUNCH). 
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Perhaps those of you who can find the time to compile a list 
of your own creative endeavors (pertinent to this area or 
otherwise), would care to send rne a copy, care of Sd Bieber, 
here at Lakeside Nature Center, Spring Valley, or to me at 
Box SS* Nanuet, New York 10951|» I would be much interested 
In your comments and your ideas. 

IDEAS TO I'Rt OUT-OP-DOORS, WITH FOLLOW UP IN-DOORS 

1, What are the animals doing during differnt seasons of 
the year? (Birds, squirrels, deer, mice, rabbits, dogs 
cats, people), 

2, What about fish, turtles, insects (bees, butterflies, 

moths etc)? 

3, What <"an the animals find to eat? (berries, old apples, 
seeds, bushes, tree twigs, bark, stored nuts and seeds 
for the winter). 

Collect leaves. 

Make leaf prints, and/or seed prints in different seasons. 

Single color orayon, multi-color crayon, supci'- 

imposed colors. 
Try some wax resif^t on a few of them (wash them with a 
^^^7 pale very diluted water-color solution). It gives 
a completeness to the picture that is pleasing. 

Frame some with larger colored paper. 

S* Make some block prints (try styrofoam for this, and a 
pencil or ball point pen). Cheap, easily made, easily 
tossed away. Only cost is ink and roller. 

Glue styrofoam meat trays to cardboard & cut to 

smaller siz'^s desired to print. Draw your picture. 

Ink. Use the heel of your hand to print. (A la 

Dr. Chandler Montgomery of NYU.) 

6. Go fishing. If fish are not biting, hunt weathered twigs 
and branches for crafts. 

7, If someone goes away, ask for things (shells, rocks, 
interesting things they might see, that cost nothing 
but a )ittle time). 

8, Make collections in your room and/or for pupils to take 
home. Label everything. 

9. Make a feather collection: magnify one if possible, read 
fibout birds to class. Discover what keeps them aloft— 
how they are built differently from other animals. 

10. Walk in snowf lakes: notice difference— grainy, large, 
wet, powdery. 

Tap a maple tree in spring, when you have night freezes 
and daily thaws. ANY maple tree will give sap. Sugar 
maples give most concentrated, by far, but don't let 
that deter you. 
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12. Collect seeds (including acorns and nuts)* pumpkin, 
squashy orange, etc* Grow some* Peed some to birds 
and animals in winter. Dye and string some, make 
seed pictures. 

13. "Bring IT in" (IT could be anything)— for a visit— 
for and hour— for a day. Invite people with hobbles. 

LBT PETS LIVB-IN, in the room. If pot^sible, when you 
yourself get a pet for school, say nothing to the 
children? keep it home at least 2 weeks, you will 
become familiar with its care, its habits, its love- 
able cheracteristios; and you will by then know, prob- 
ably, if it is healthy. Then take it in as a surprise. 
Take movies of the unveiling* It will be worth it I 

Directionality— use it on waU . -in 3-D it has meaning 
"We will go up that hill in front of us, and go left. 
(Behind us is the school). Tell me, when we get there* 
what we are going to do. See if you can remember, etc". 
Draw a map as you walk, or, "Look at the plane over our 
heads. Tt*s fly^nj?: r.nut.h, I wonder where it is going. 
Has anyone here ever oeen in a plane? Where did you go?** 
etc, • 

15. Poetry— try some, or at least some rhymes. You start* 
Let it grow. 

16. Music. Make up silly songs at first— -children are less 
embarrassed to participate, because less is expected 

of them. Listen for music all arotmd you. 

17. Pick fruit branches and put them in water. January, 
try wild cherry and apple. Later dogwood. In Spring, 
Porsythia, pussywillow. 

ld. Make a bird feeder. 

19. Hang it, it daily. Don»t hang it if you don»t 
intend to be regular — the birds will get to count on it, 
and may starve* 

20. Cook some auet see-cups and hang them. Replace as used. 
(Ground suet and bird seed mixed). 

21. Feed a worm, beetle, caterpillar, etc. (along with usual 
live-in nets). 

22. Find a caterpillar cocoon, or praying mantis crysalis. 
Cover carefully with VSHx tine wire mesh and let hat(*lu 

23. Kind inflect home.** in w1nter> Jn tiu.v tr'Unt<a, twigs, on 
branches, old leaves, etc.. 

2k* Take a space-walk (again Dr. Chandler Montgomery, KYU)— 
over, under, through things, around, crawl through some 
some small tunnels, light and dark areas, winding areas, 
etc.. 
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25. Figure out which way the wind is blowing. fly a 
kite. Buy some. Make some. 

26. Make pin-wheels. Ply them. What makes them work? 

27. Climb a big ronk. Play, I am King of the Mountain, I 
am Queen of the May (for younger groups). Sing a march- 
ing song to older ones. Or just follow the leader. 

26. Kick leaves. 

29. Blow seeds (including milk weed pods). Shake seeds over 
white paper later. 

30. Cut a whistle or flute if you can find out how. M&ke dry 
seed Instruments — throw some into old plastic toothbrush 
holders, for instance, and shake. 

31. Roll down-hill; run up-hill, run down-hill. Rolx a ball 
down-hill. Try to roll it uphill. 

32. What sounds can you hear? Is there music of a kind? 
(horns, whistles, buses, car tires on wet or dry streets 
birds, wind, tree leaves 'talking*, insects, bees, ducks, 
geese — -anything ) • 

33. Find things that fly, that crawl, that walk, that hopr 
Make a list. Draw or cut pictures to go with them. 

3U« Slide on ice, on wet leaves, on snow, wet grass. 

35. Hunt four leaf clovers. Notice white, plak, purple brown 
clover blossoms, small moths and insects in the grass, 
unopened clover. 

36. Watch a bee— his feet — his "mouth," Talk about nectar 
and pollen. 

37. Peel the bark on different trees — different sises of the 
same kind; different kinds. Describe them. 

38. How many things can you find that are (yellow, red, blue, 
rough, smooth, hard, soft, tame^ different). 

39. Look at roots. All kinds of roots. Bring in some 
potatoes, carrots, beets, etc. (later). Grow a sweet 
potato vine. 

UO. Feel grass, moss, hay, r.ut shells, bricks, sidewalk, slate 
car bumper, coats, mittens, shoes, boots— ——*etc. 

Ut. Look into a puddle. Poke something at the bottom with a 
stick. 

« 

U2. Hol^A stick in the water. Look for 'band* in stick. 

Look for shine on top of water (reflection) or duat» or 
oil, or rainbow effect of gasoline. 
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U3» Find your r>b»<iow--r»t f^'Tferr^nt times day and year. 
Uk^ Figure out the time of day by the sun. Guess. 

Oo skating (ice or roller) if at all possible. Make It 
a"club*». 

1|6, Write a story about something you saw for children to 

read, then have them write on (you be secretary, if need 
be, and record what they dictate. VERBATIM. Don«t fix 
it up. It is theirs. Let them sign their names to It. 

14.7, "What did you like most about your trip? What frightened 
you, excited you, made you sad? Draw pictures of your 
trip. Toll me what you want me to write about your pic- 
tures". ("Tell me about It" is a good way to get what 
you are after witiiout giving the child a mind-set or 
having to guess what he or she drew). 

14.8. Make a class picture-book of trips. 

Let the pupils make their own picture books of trips. 
(12 X 18 folded paper, several sheets, punched and a 
string put through fold to hold together is a simple 
startT- 

50. Where would you like to go? what would you like to do, 
another time? 

$1. Make a .boomerang of your own out of cardboard. Change 
the sizes and see if they fly. 

52. Get a fish-tank and some un-iodUed salt (just a tiny 
pinch to a tankful— notural pond water is one- tenth of 
one percent saline). Announce your purchase everywhere. 
Wait and hope. Maybe you will acquire an inhabitant. 
(Add a few rocks from a near-by pond). 

Get some kllXifislb, all else failing, or some guppiea. 
Killifish need little aeration, and can usually be found 
in near-by brooKS as minnows. (They make good water- 
turtle food, also). 

$3. Get some salamanders and a booklet from the pet shop 
on how to care for them. 

5k, Get some newts from a pet shop (In winter) or a brook 
(in spring). Be prepared to keep a bucket of dirt 
(plastic bucket), a clump of grass on top, and a .arge 
bunch of worms on hand. Moisten occasionally, p ' dirt 
does not get too dry. Worms will multiply. Care-sama 
booklet as in 53. 

55. Get some chamellons. Care-same booklet as in 53 » 

ASIDE - WATCH! 1 1 CHECK WITH CUSTODIAN TO SEE WHEN THEY SPRAY 
o BOR ANTS, ETC.. TRY TO BB THERE SO YOUR PETS ARE COVERED 
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UNTIL SPRAY HAS A aOOD CHANCE TO SETTLE— HALF HOUR S0» 

56* Get mealworms (for charaelions) & learn how to raise 

them. (In dry oatmeal » in large screen-covered jar is 
good), 

57. Draw your pets to inspire speech improvement. (Use the 
tough-to-sound combinations: so, sn^ sp, ch— whatever 
your particular pupils are having the most trouble 
sounding— those should be the sounds you include in the 
names of your pets. They will try much harder to say 
them. 

58. Draw pictures from real life— out on the sidewalk, 
looking out the window, sitting on the playground 
during adequate time. 

59* Take your library books out-of-doors on a pleasant day, 
and find a pleasant place to read. Take many extras. 

60. Saw peach pits to make basket type ear rixigs (or rings) 
to show tbe seed inside the protective shell. 

61* Collect acorn tops, glue in Indian Beads and make 

jewelry, or, drill and spring acorns and tops for neck- 
lace* (Reverse direction on tops). 

62. Tumble rocks (beach pebbles are great for first load). 
Hake jewelry* 

Make something for parents for every holiday, if possible: 
Cranberry relish for Thanksgiving* 
Sand-casted candles for Christmas* 
Tumble pendent for Mother's day* 
Tumble tie-back for father on Father's day* 
Real-lif%j drawing or leaf -print for Valentine's day» 
or Grow something* 

63* Make a susgesti^^n game after trips. ^'I'm thinking of 
something"-— Describe something you saw, for instance, 
and ask pupils if they can name it* 

62|.* Carve apple-faces and dry them on points of old pencils* 
The funnier the better. (Concept of eye, ear, nose, 
mouth location)* 

65* Catch bugs— in grass, under rooks, anywhere* Try to look 
up what you found* 

66* Look to see what grows up between cracks in the sidewalk, 
or broken-up driveway* 

67* Draw clouds or what they remind you of* 

68* Hunt for big things, little things, or animal, vegetable, 
mineral* 
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69» Make goofi©s— from rocks, twigs, shells, seeds, pine 
cones, or any combination of same. These should be I 
things that the group has collected. In so far as possible* 

70. Take a T..agn6u outdoors (also use indoors). Find iron- 
in rocks, metal — anywhere. Make a list of what contains 
iron; what does not. 

71. If you can, get some beach sand; color it and make sand 
paintings. 

72. What is the smallest thing you can find on a walk? The 
biggest? Take a magnifying glass for fun. 

73* Look at everyone's footsteps in the snow. Compare. How 
big is a (foot*? Make hand prints. Draw pictures in 
the snow. 

714.. Go on a walk to discover how many things you can smell. 
(Especially interesting on a trip to town). Smell the 
lawn after the grass is cut. After a rain. After it is 
fertilized. (Watch what happens after grass is limed). 
Smell leaves burning. 

7'?. Go for a walk and nee if you can find where different 
living things have their homes (rabbits, squirrels, 
birds, mice, etc.), 

76. Grow something for your school, either in pots or in the 
ground. Check with your supervisor or principal first. 

77. Guess who walked here? (Tracks in snow or mud). 

Make shell or midget-pine-cone place cards for a party. 

Draw those styrofoam block-prints of your trip and use 
them for a sick friend in class, or teacheri or maktr 
note-paper for Valentine's day presents. See if someone 
can't provide freebie envelopes. Cut your styrofoam 
blocks accordingly (or fold your note-paper to fit within 
them, if print is small). 

Make spatter-prints over leaves, or pine needles, etc. 

Make sponge-prints— cut sponges to shapes of objects 
seen on trips. 

When you make your sand-candles, use something you 
collected, or were given as a mold— large conch shell, 
interesting rock, etc... 

Use your weathered twigs and branches and make pool- 
effects in sand. "Float" branch or twig like drift- 
wood in wax. 

Have a litter and glass clean-up day, all pupils wearing 
sturdy gloves with plastic baggies over them, secure loosely 
about wrist, to prevent cuts. (Rubber band Is good if 
large enough). 
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Bk* Try enamallng, using some of the collected broken 
glass; or make terra*cotta glass collages* 

85* Make pop-top jewelry. 

86. Make feXt-cuts of things you saw out-of-doors, for 
picture to frame (turtle, leaves, frogs, moths, butterfly, 
rock and trees, etc.)* 

87. Make up some clay-dough and try to make something you 
saw and liked on your trip. 

88. Make mobiles with some of the objects you have collected* 
(Avoid anything that would hurt if it fell on someone's 
head) * 

69* Snter contests, as advertised in various educational 
magazines. Use nature as your theme if possible. 

90* Collect: boiled water, faucet water, snow, ice, 

puddle water, pond water, brook and lake water, anything 
you can get. Compare in well-slides (under cover-slips) 
under microscope. 

91* Leave a backet of water (not full) outside to freeze* 
What happened to the water? Be sure bueket does not 
split; use metal. 

92. Build paper airplanes and fly them— styrofoam planes* 
93* Sail a leaf in a puddle or down a brook. 

9k* Oo on a scavenger hunt out-of-doors, (Maybe you would 
like to hide clues in advance). Restrict area of hunt. 

9$. Cover or paint rocks for paper weights. (Funny faces, 
or turtles, etc*). 

96. Learn with yotir children* Get cheap books and leave them 
around, so you can all find out* 

97* LOOK FOR SOMETHING SQUARE IN NATURE* Take a pad aldng— 
copy designs in nature (leaf, butterfly-wing, moth, bee, 
tree trunk markings, birds, etc*)* 

98. Go to a greenhouse » farm, tree nursery, dairy, florist, 
rock-shop, mineral show, craft exhibit, state park. 
Lakeside Nature Center, etc. 

S?. 60 to a garbage dump, sewage disposal plcmt, water co., 

resevoir, and electric company, telephone co., post office* 

100. Oo to a paint store* Learn about poison sprays, toxic 
and non- toxic paints. Read the different cautions on 
different cans and sprays. 

101. Oo on a picnic, or out to lunch. 
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lo;>. Go to a grocery store. Comparison shop, or buy for 

a party, or buy to make something: cranberry relish, 
cookies, candy, salad, etc» Comparison shop — weight 
and price and looks, 

103* Go to a basiaar— go to a bank for change before you go. 
Have a bazaar in your own school. Run it* Have the 
children label and price. You help. (Man, you knock 
yourself dead)! 

iU4. <¥Hlk in a Cofr,, a snow flurry, a gentle rain, a hail- 
storm, I-Vcl 1t on your face. 

105. Watch your breath on a cold day. Breath through your 
mouth on a cold day, fast. 

106. Contact Mr Belber, your local pet shop, any good 
reference books — (even me if I can help, but they all 
have had more experience), on how to raise pets: keep 
some in your classroom all year. Have living plants 
around too, if possible, Make it a joyous, exciting 
place for children to cr>me to. They will learn to 
love school— they will LEARN! 11 

This is your own taking off point. 

You will dincover that ideas will come naturally. 

This is so much fun, it»s habit forming. 
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DKVELUPINU PHONETICS AND OKAL WRITTE^i BXPRBSSIuNS, 
TlIRuUaH THE USB OP OUTDOUR EDUCATION 

by Richard A. Marrazzo 

This prescntat'on is aimed at the use of Outdoor Educa- 
tion In the instruction of handicapped children of adolescent 
age, but by n-^ means should It be neen as being limited to 
that grouD alone. 

Those of us who tear'h handicapped children never ceasu 
to.be aTiftZftd as to just how limited In knowledge and skills 
they really are. Also, teachers of so called "norraal" children 
find they too are lack'ng In much knowledge and skill, which 
may have nrevlously been taken for granted. All of these 
r'ould benefit from this workshop. 

Attempts here today have been and will be made to make 
us auare of the potentials that lie all around us, but outside 
the four walls of the classroom. This is not to be seen as a 
time killing **break'^ ''or the teacher, but as a bonaflde tool 
of the teacher, and an enjoyable, worthwhile exoer^ence for 
th'-; onoi 1 . 

We an educato:rn have learned through experlen'^e the im- 
P'^rtancft of natural situations in teaching. Children seen to 
learn mor's faster fmm those things they study by touching 
and handl'nR. The hont way to learn is through direct contact. 

In the nast, this contact has been done by bringing ob- 
jects of Interest into the school. This method tnough, has 
it obvious draw bacKn and thus was limited In its use. Out- 
door Education giVes us the option to go outside the classroom 
school and expand our teaching-learning potential to infi- 
nity, its only limitations are those of your imagination. 

The disciplines which in the past utilized the touch- 
haudle techniques were the sciences, but today we hope you 
see that all disciplines are capable of using and benefiting 
from thes"^ techniquf^s. 

Outdoor education I'^nds ' use if to yet anotner growing 
'♦new" idea in teaching, that of the team approach I team 
teaching). Each discipline can aid and benefit the other, 
uver-laoplng '>f areas occurs and Is welcomed. This will, I 
hope, become apparent in this particular session. The title 
Is Developlnig Phonetics and Oral-Written Kxpreaa i on Through 
fehenJse of OuLdoor Kducation . but I hope to exemplify tHis 
to some d'^gree, by seemingly straying into other disciplines. 

Let us now seem to "stray" first Into the field of 
reading. In the teaching of phonetics and oral-written ex- 
pression, we must not, nor In fa'^t can we, over look the 
value of reading. Let us now look at; 
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Curriculum Bnrtchmftnt In Reading Through the Outdoor Approach 



•I'he purnose of reading is alwar's to oonprehend written Ian- 
gUBRf*. Reading ia not inclusive or Itself. It encompasses being 
ablft to express oneself effectively either oraxly or in written 
form and creatively. Reading thus forms the backbone of language 
arts.* It Is man's basif- means of coranruni eating and learning. As 
8 rf^sult reading opens up many avenues for the child to explore. 

Curriculum enrichment in reading through the outdoor approach 
may be the answer to plaining the interest of the student. They 
will learn without the drill w trkbooks ana Ifiarn from something 
that is part of their world. It is easier to relate first hand 
experience than Irrelevant textbook topics. 

The environment provides a vast resource for reading acti- 
vities ana an inspiration. An awareness will develop and also 
an appreciation for the outdoors ani may lead to conservation 
and other fields. 

Activities taken outside the confining classroom walls are 
of more value as a learning experience because i**e student will 
be exposed to many other subjects besides readii.e<. Such acti- 
vities as describing a cloud formation In one sentence, the feol 
of tree bark, the sound of a brook or the song of a bird. 

Once outside the class:?oom, learning takes on an exciting 
perspective. The experience of the outdoors will serve well 
to enhance a chUd»s creativity. His senses are awakened to 
the environment as an endless resource of stiimilation, 

-Haiku - Japanese poetry about nature usually 17 sylables, 3 

lines that convey a feeling. 
-C'nquain - ^'^ line poetry. 

frog hiwm 1 - one word title or subject 

green, slippery ^ 2 • two words, objective 

leaning, flying, landing ^ - throe words, participles 

gT5,^ft5, p^race fully upon U - foi^r words, expresses a 

water feeling 

enthusiast - '^ne word, renames object 

—Scavenger hunt 

—Planning a field trip , ,^ ^. 

—Write the history of a tree, age, type, if animals live there 
—Nature Alphabet - teams, name a bird, plant or animal that 

begins with letter called. Decide on category before letter 

is called if wrong out of game, no duplicates 
—Visit a gravesite 

—Draw a picture of outdoors an<t then make up a story about it. 
—Read 1/? a story and have child finish the otncr half. 
—Visit the local courthouse and rend old wills and title deeds. 
— Drama ti znti ona 

— P^nd out local history after getting acquainted with persons, 
placen <'»r intr>rest. 

—Write a Ifater to Con{t«»rvation Department about poor conser- 
vation practices in th<! aroa 

— Knllow a trail by clues 

— Anograms of animals, birds, plants 



— ••/ontber atntlor l-^v-^ '^H'i ^ f^^lr.'^n for t ie weather 8a.vinf% i«c», 

si'""- ftt •^'^rn-inr*> nnllf^r'n I'ftrnlnr:, etc. 
—A "hnt *9 ^ t? r^'^H o b^nr-' 

spinas or DOPtars conco"^vnt1 on, eeolo^^v, etc. 
— T.pbel^-.: nftt^ire trails 

'.i\b' ren'Hnn;, q definite "'^imc^atlon block to any type of oral 
0T» ♦.t>^?*t^n exnrernlon, havlnr ; oen touchefl iipon, we can now nove 
on to tbe "lore wlfleVr Vnovm rjr^ons of Languaf^e Arts, and how the 
out-of-''":ors can "^ielr in *:''e1r tonchinrt 

'^^5rrlci:ln^ Knrichnent In Lnnj'nai^e Arts Through the Outdoor Approach 

One o** tlid concenta of ton^^'i'nr" lan^^iace arts In the out of doors 
•nv^lvor? '^evelonln"- n aenn^r* nvareness of your surroundings, 
""brofjf^b the use of tho flva r^^innes, new perceptions can be tieveloped 
find oarr^ecl fnrtho'^ Into -i"*! "stjocts of the currlculun. The out of 
'loom ^•>q;^ nroved to be one the most interesting and fun- filled 
flicks to carrv on these •ons'^ry awareness activities. 

The Intent of this worknbot) 1s to stimulate an interest in 
lanf*tiap;e arts and to develoy. tho ability to cormiunicate through 
the various "leann of expresr'on. The 8Uj.:f,':eated activities which 
follow will offer you and ynur students the chance to become learners 
topiether-- if you accept tho c*inI3enp:e to explore, iniat^lne and 
<^rente, ^isinn: the out of doom as a classroom, 

T. ?he use o^ the art of languafje is to hear and understand, 
talV and be understood, in othor words, the art of oo'^ununication. 
79 reed not be very skillful to hear, slightly more to talk, but 
'^or'ryrebension and orf^nnizati on of one's thoughts for speaking are 
n'-ills wh^ ch may be Teamed, are reading, spelling, vrriting, 
phonics and all other aspects of learninn. Language Arts is the 
".ed^Q such learniaT. T^nny o"* our activities overlap because 
the a^en 'rnovrn no lirni tationn. 

IT. ^'opt 'n«» true tors nn -loll as a majority of children seem 
'".ore co^^^'ortnble ovt of door.*;, tmconstratined by four walls, Per- 
'^apr the Ursc'pline o** learning'; aan tost begin here and be taken 
'ps^di to purnuc and develop. As sounds from the out of door."*. 
:-^er<» ^--eard, lov<3d, and devclo-.-td by copied nmsicians, so other 
di Sf^.'plines onn find their source in nature and be nurtured in the 
achnoi rno-% ^f»c^ f>f the ^^nHowlnr attributes or concepts may be 
enr^'^'ied hy lnn;Tun,'e arts outiH.ps. 

A. *''e^; nti^-uli for lcnniin;% Ftjr exariplc, the dosiro to read 

^*or in^'or-^ation. 
Tncreaned awareness {>f natural f henomena* 
'^^ TnT)rove"ient of self I'j'.a/^e V»y built-in success possible in 

outdoor pro/»ram» • 
^. anient ion and cnte^ror! zation of ideas and tnaterials. 
!2, levolopf^in: new niet^ orin Vor glvinr, directions and skill 

in •'following direcMn^s, 
^, To increase and vary verbalization 

'^r. levelopnent of values — help kids to think out different 

altomafcives and conseoxiences Involved In decision making. 
H. '^roatinp; a climate for recall. 

Sensitizing for Improv^jd listening. 
Oovelop^i^snt of invent* native techni(|ues for research. 
^. "bo"ghhfiil reading ntti tude for t^hatover purpose, infor- 
natio»i or pleasure. 



--U^other station log with a column ^or the weather saying^ i.e., 

sky at morning, sailor* s warning, otc. 
— A vhat 1e 5t? riddle board 

--Displays or posters on conservation, ecology, eto. 
--La\»el1ng nnture trafln 

With reading, a definHe foundation block to any type of oral 
ftr written* eitpresslon, having: boon touched upon, vie con now move 
ryn to the morf? widely known are»a of tanf^nage Arts, snd how the 
out-of-doors can help In fche5r teaching 

Cv.rriculum Enrichment In Languago Arts Through the Outdoor Approach 

One -^f the concepts of teacVifng language arts in the out of dooro 
involves developing^ q sensory awareness youi* surrox:ndings. 
Thro^jgh the use of the five senses, new perceptions csbn be developed 
and carried further Into all aspects of the curriculm. The out of 
diO'^rs hnn proved to be one of the most Interesting and fun-fillod 
placea to ^arr:r on fchonc sansory nvmreness aotlvitlos. 

Wq rntenfc of thic v;orkf^hop is to stimulate an interest in 
lan^vege arts and to tlcvelop t\ie ability to coaiinunicate through 
tho vnrious fneanr^ erpresslon. The suig^^octed activities which 
follow xtill offer yoii and your students the chance to become iearn©rfj 
tocot\y»r— 70^^ accept the challenge to explore* imagine and 
create, unlng the out of doors aa a classrooia. 

T. The use of the art of language is to hear and understand, 
talk and he understood, In other words, the art of cowwunication. 
We need not be very skillful to hear, sllRhtly more to talk, but 
'^ompr^hennlcn and oraanizatlon of one's tnoughts for r.peaklng ore 
skills which may be learned, as are reading, spelling, i^riting, 
phonics and al^ other aspects of learning. Language Arts is the 
media of such learning. Mary of or.r actiyit'es overlap because 
the area knows no limitations. 

■f^T, lAost instructors as well as a majority of children seem 
wore comfortable out of dc^rs, unoonntratlnod by femr i^alls, Per- 
hapr the discipline of learning cm best begin here and be token 
Inside to pursue nnd dcvalop. As sounds from -the out door5 
were heard, loved, and developed by copied musicians, r.o other 
di 5<cipl1n*»fj can find thetr source m nature and bo nurtured in the 
acho-^l rno«n. ISach of t^ic following attributes or concepts may bo 
ear'chod by language arte outdor>T»s. 

A. Wew stimuli for learning. For example, the desire to road 

f (^r ! nf ormat I on ♦ 

B. '''pcrcnsed awsr^nesc of natural phenomena. 

C. Tmprovoment self Imago by built-in success possible in 

outrloor p^ogrnm. 
l^. Crpon I 7.at ! on find categorization of ideas and mater^nla. 
^. Developing noi/ wethodr. for giving directions and skill 

In fo^'.l ovfin?? flirocMons. 
r. To 1nc*»earft nnd vcrv vorljallzation 

G. l>cvelop»*>nt of valucn — help kids to think out different 

ai ternativ€-5 and conaconences '•nvolved In decision Jiakin^. 
W, C'-'CfttIng n cllrnato rnr* recall. 
T. ^>enn1 11 zinp; ^or inprovod listening. 

J. Devclnrwient o^ ^nvent^gotl ve techniques for research. 
K. Tticv^tfitl reading attlhude for whatever purpose, infor- 
fixation or* pleasure. 
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III. will reiaemt>er that direct e<:p©rleno9, rather than 
vlearlouij, satisfy curiosity and lend to meaningful learning. 
The follovflng are specific activities designed for enriching 
four areas of Language ilrts: reading, listening, spelling 
and expression (oral and written), 

A. * Reading 

1 . Keep a log of the vaXfc or trip 

2. ?oliow a nature trail, reading the signs. Then make 
i; class trail, doln^ vour own signs. 

3. Have an outdoor po^ ' reading session. 

4. Reading tnaos and a£*. , n^; maps, 

5. Visit an old cemetery. Read the epltanh, names, and 
dates. 

6. Read "How to Do It" manuals and give the class an out 
door demonstration. 

?. J&lce class charts of walks and trips. 

8. Read about explorers and naturalists. 

9. Have a treasure hunt. Give each group of three or 
four children printed directions from the school to 
* treasure'. Bach group will take crayons, pencil, 
paper. Go out the cafeteria exit. Vallc down the 
path to the little playground. Turn right and walk 
along the edge by the trees. Stop at the tallest 
tree. Look- all around the bottom, ^fhat do you find 
that doesn't belong there? The treasure will be 
something not Indigenous to the area, like a shell, 
a piece of driftwood, a starfish, etc. One of the 
group will draw it, one will label, one will write 
and one will tell about their trip to the class. 

10. Make up crossword puzzles from vocabulary learned 

B. Listening, observing, ree<!^lvlng 

1. There to go? Giving and following dlreotlons. 

2. Stop and listen, CJlose your eves, ball your fists, 
and couat the different sounds you hear by extending 
a finger for each. 

3. Be a player and a leader of outdoor games. 

4. During a class vralk ask children to "take a picture". 
Have them make a box with their fingers, look through 
and find the scene they like best for their picture. 
Let them s(nidy this small area to remember Its 
arrangement. Then either sit down and sketoh It or 
take their picture back In the class room and draw 

It from memory. 

3. Lie back In a comfortable spot, feel the earth under 
yoiw and see the sky above. Watch the clouds, their 
movement and shape. 

6, Take a tape recorder along on a trip to the woods. 
Sit very quietly for two minutes, then turn It on. 
Tou may record the wind, bird songs, etc. 

7* Flayers sit In a circle. The one starting the games 
says, "From where I stand I can see a gray blroh.** 
The next one cays, "Prom where I stand I can see a 
gray birch and a black cherry," The next player 
repeats all the previous players have said. In exactly 
the same order, and adds another tree or bird. If 
anyone doubts the statement, he may challenge the speaker. 
Anyone caught unable to defend his statement drops out 
of the game, 
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Spelllns* phonics, vocabulary enrlchnent 

1. The root of the word ecology — from two GreeK words 
meaning "study of the home" opens up an infinitely 
greater wealth oC consideration. All of the words 
necessary to use and understand In the out-of-doore 
give a richer vocabulary. Bxanples: trail, swamp, 
ledije, geoloRv, shelter, fossils , poison-ivy, counselor, 
fern, moss, glaciers — the list Is endless. 

2. proofread your own written work. If you»re not sure of 
the spelling, ask! * ^ ^ . * 

3. Look around you or all the things you can find beginaing 
with "B" (or any other consonant). MStke a chart for yoi'.r 

4. ^^hat'sounds do you hear? Try to put letters together 
for the sound ot a stream, or a particular bird. 

5. Riddles—"! am thinking oC a tree that begins with M ^to. 

6. Spelling Bee — •Divide players into groups. Play the game 
with fall flowers, insects, or trees. Hold up a flower. 
The first in line must name It and give an intersting 
fact about it. If he fails, he must drop out of line. 
The side having the g-reatost number remaining wins. It 
is better to commence with the most common and well-known 

7. SatSre* Alphabet— This is played with "sides". The l«ajej 
names a letter of the alphabet. Bach Player on each side 
in order name a bird, flower, or tree (decided upon before 
starting) which begins with that letter. Anyone who cannot 
do so in less than five seconds is out. No one is to 
name an object which has already been named. The team 
having the greatest number of players left at the end or 

a certain time Is the winner, or the last group to name 
an object commencing with that letter wins one point for 

8. Sound Locater— A goo* woodsman can locate a sound <l^3,ckly 
both as to direction and distance. As a preliminary training, 
have "it" stand with back to ten or twelve people. Ko 
person to be nearer another than ten feet. A leader points 
to someone who whistles. "It" turns around quickly and 
names the one who whistles. If correct, the whistler takes 
his place, or it many be scored by using the best average 

for ten trials. Outdoors, tais may be tried by rustling 
autum leaves on the ground, by v.-adlng in water, by jumping 
in the sand, by dropping a stone a few feet away and having 
the person Identify the stone, by snapping a twig, by 
taking three steps, and so on. 

Written nnd Oral Kxpreani f'-n 

1. Collect Intereotln;; objects Cor a science table. Each 

child '.fill tell about vrhat he I'oaiid and -rhy he 11«cqs It. 

Ilesenrch the ob.leot for Identl^ylnc; ^umofses. 

\ to a qulot snot, a few minutes eontemplotlon, can. 

nrovlJ?e the Inspiration "or creative vrltln-. The HRlku, 
throo l^ne nnrhymod connos lt\on oT ';-?-'> nyllar, ^es, is 

r/.i*'o:ccell'^*it Sie-iVun :*or ^r>ontaneJus oxprenolon. (j^\QTS 

couli be the CJln^ualn nnn '?lamete. 
5. iijxrtrle'icfts In nature nro/lde the ba^ld Tor vrltten and 

oral eKpreoslon. .Jallcin to a stream, :radln$ It, '.matching 

.1 chln^flunk or the flight dC a G^'allo*', all must be experienced 
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and observed to become a part of a person. All outdoor 
hmpenln :3 bocotna *-he basis for written and oral ex-» 
press? ioQE . 

4. pustcardn or letters asking permission or thanking for help. 

5. Labeling and Identlfyln^s. 

6. rrepiratlon and participation In original out-of-door drama, 

7. Dlscussiofis of obsyrvr^tlons . 

8. To 2013 and stories. • 

9. Class nevrsnaper wrlto-uns of outdoors experiences, 

10. Irr:orviev;3 o' conservationists, 

11. .''ai^es doccrlbln;'; the science table or nature •.-ralJcs, 

12. look I'or arilmal footprints. Make deductions and draw 
conclusions as to *whlch animal made them. 

15. Make foodij ^or outdoor consumption by followln,'5 simple 
reolpes. 

14, ;!al:e slmpl'i weather chatts, 

15. iTCitend yoa are a Martian landing on our planet, and use 
dUTerent vocabulary to describe vrhat you see, (You oan*t 

usn the oo;1<*cts name.) 

John De^rey hais said that we cannot substitute a book for olvll- 
Izatlon. .ilfred '-mitehead warns of divorcing education from life. 
Outdoor education attempts to deal with realities, rather tham 
second hand information, Lanf^uage Is a major tool of education; 
as the child nrogresses In language skill, he also develops in 
intellectual, social, and emotional capacities. He can develop- 
well m all these areas In a rich and varied program of outdoor 
activities. 



Summary 

Teaching language arts In the out-of-doors Is not a supplement 
to the clasBroom but an enrichment activity for further development 
of concepts learned In the classroom, A child who finds purpose 
and excitement In what he Is doing will not only retain longer, 
but will pr:j'*»ioe a better product, one that is meanlngf^al to him 
fls well Rf? his peers. The outdoors provides a natural, realistic 

setting for living these experiences. 

Suggested Activities 

-List sounds then classify into natural or man-made. 
-Make a list of words describing one object then classify 
according to shape, color, texture, and olae, 

-An oral description of an object to be guessed by other students, 
-Listen and record sounds to be compared with other members of 
group. * 

-:!ake a list of adjectives (I.e. rough, smooth, sharp), find or 

name an object.add categorize accordingly. 
-Tape record rounds to be used as a background for a story, 
-?upils take turns naming one thing at a time that oan be 

seen from where they are sitting that has not been named before* 
-Indepth study of a local cemetery. 

-FCeep a record of the effects of the seasons on an adopted tree 
or plant. 

-ObBervln^: and recording movements of an insect or animal, 
-700U9 on different levels of T«eroeptlon, how well do you ess 
your surround I n:;o 
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-Fieli notes 

-Wfito a ^lescrlpti^n rn<^w, rd-n or wind st.i»rm. 

Hup, Johft W. and Pbylltn J. Wi 'n^n, Currlctilum Kripic^am ont CutfJoops. 
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Peck., Mf>U"ldfi J. »m! >\ortoh J. Shnlt-,, Tepchin/r Id*?nn 'Hmt Mttko 
^ Lgni-^in? Pup, Varker Pubifshine nonparty, hvuTl^^Z 

i ' Jur^erTl?. , Reynold E. Cor l«so>i, Muph B. Mant,er>«, rjeorge W. 

?ot|^ g<3uc.ition , ?rid Edition, Pront'cf; Hall, Irio, 

'5w3n, Ma1.o?in I-,, Tics ond Tr'ckc in Ortdoo)' Eduofition, The In- 
^e rotate P^-^M^.c>-s . 8^ Fnb'V : rhet^c, Tn'".., K;?C. 

tlalku if fi tVu'co U*^.?, ^ovonloGn-f5>^lleblo pootic form w'.lch 
PRir.ts « -e.'ha^ picture ot* an eKr>er1ence. Often, tJit poem rolatoo 
oomelba^fifT About a tA»eno»Tf«non Whif^h wo way overlook or take for 

aWt thn wovid around hiw, cv-uj-tg,, 

ticcau-o the poem in short, the Pon(?.-jr mnnt supplv mi;"h of th.-- 
wea«ui« throug,h his own eictie-iencetj. Rich poem ir. like r. 

r;cncn sk«Uh Khir^h tV^ obr.ervo - m:iy rill In with color or mftaninsr. 
eaci wore that xr. i)-ed hnr. n purpono and no word is uoed un,»«ce3- 
n»rfijf. For exsirTile: 



XOl 



The Measetg e 

Vhlrrlng wind drops in, 
aives a message of the wild, 
Tbea passes away 



Hilltop ^eeze 

Standing on a hill 

A irlnd cones to visit mo 

Pushing leaves ahead 



./later Bveriln*? 
•' - — - " 1 1 1. it 

Soft silhouetted 

Rare branches cushioned by clouds 
?lred by setting sun 



The Wind 

Restless, rattling leaves 
Announce the cooing of the vlnd 
Trembling cowardly 



Objectives 



Oonoepts ; 



OUTDOOR SPTTgilTTQlg LEOSON PLA!T 
TOPIC ; PSE OF SEffS ES 

sohSorbMngr''"''"" •nvlronm.nt outside the 

expSnenSS,*^^ firsthand 

There are many sounds outside, 

S«r^Sf* "^^r^^it Cerent things to bo found on the ground 

mny thl^igs outside have different textures/ 

Some. things outside have different tastes and smells 
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Vocabulary : Materials : 

Textyra ^fire ring 

Smell Paper bag filled 

Taste with eooe Items to 

See be Identified* 

Hear 

Touch 

Senses 

Instructional rrooedure and Actlvltes: 

ASX-- 1. '.'hat sounds 'lo you hear? (cup hand behind ears) 
2. Toss a ring on the ground - what can you find? 
3» ?lnd some Items like twig, bark, rook, etc. Place 
la bna and have child Identify by touch. 

4, Taste wild onion. 

5. Smell grass, soil, leaves, twigs, etc. 



Evaluation: 



Tell a story about what you heard, saw, felt, tasted, 
and smelled. 

Tell ab9ut some things that can best be identified 
by seeing, by sraolllng, by hearing, by touching, or 
by tasting. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



PHYSICAL ISDHOATION IN THE OW OP DOORS 

By: Peter tSarnarcS, John Konowita^ .Terry LaVitfne, 
^ UK AVMUwli Laurie McCab«, &aal f5ohaeffer 



Physical education in and from tha out of doors is the \iti«» 
lization of all natural settings to meet the major objectives 
listed below* It is imperative that we keep in mind that the 
child's major objective is fun* 

General Objectives 

1* Experience the joy and .beauty of the outdoors* 

2* Cooperate and share with others the satisfaction of achieving 
a common goal* 

3* Achieve a working understanding with ot)»rs by living with 
them*' 

U* Stimulate interests in the outdoors* 

5* Develop skills tdiioh will enable one to cope with any unplan- 
ned happenings* 

6* Develop activities which can be carried out throughout one's 
lifetime* 

7* Provide a successful and enjoyable experience id^oh will in- 
crease the students* desire to participate in an outdoor 
experience* 

6* "j^o incorporate strengthf flexibility » endurance, balance^ 
agility, co-ordination, physical fitness, psychological and 
social aspects* 

10* Have the students realize that if properly dressed one can 
experience great joy in any outdoor activity* 

11* Challenge students* 

12* Experience success* 

13* Develop on appreciation for creatures that live and survive 
in the out doors* 

Ik^ Realize special precautions that have to be taken to avoid 
casualties or even avoid fatalities caused by adverse weather 
conditions* 

15« Learn skills that will enable students to travel successfully 
by foot during all seasons* 

16* Live in harmony in the outdoors* 

17* Safety* 



MOTIVATION TBCHKIQUSS 



Kotivatlon device 8 are important in the program as a stim- 
ulant and oan be tied in as a pz^paration aetivity. As a lead In, 
a film on hiking and camping^ or if soneone may have Bom slides 
showing partioular areas you* re going into» is a good interest 
builder among the students* Guest speakers« such as a forest 
rnnger or someone vho is an authority on the location in which you 
r^ne taking the students are helpful* Any students in the class 
who haye had any hiking or camping experience also would be useful 
as a good indoor preparation* 

The students may be able to make a scale model of a shelter 
they would like to stay in and then go out and try to reproduce 
the shelter* If tents are available » the students may be shown 
how to set them up as far as sitSp access to water and protection 
from wind and rain* The culminating activity before going out on 
the actual trip would be a day hike^ receiving anything we had work* 
ed on up to that time* One important thing is that the students 
should feel that they have had some part in the actual planning of 
the trip* 

SAPBTY 

1* The group leader should have complete knowledge of safety 
techniques in the outdoors* 

2* Group leader will give directions pertaining to the area 

a) primary - safety can be taught throu^ imitation of instructor* 

b) intermediate and secondary - students under the instructors 
guidance devise their own rules. 

3* The instructor must be able to administer and enforce the 
necessary safety xniles for his planned activity, 

WARM WEATHER ACTIVITIES 

Many things may be incorporated into a warm weather program* 
The students have a tremendous feeling for outdoor activities and 
the teacher may very well find an almost completely different 
child from the one he knows in the classroon* Most schools have 
an adequate outdoor facility where many of our games and activities 
can be enjoyed* 

Before participating in outdoor activities there are many 
outdoor living skills that can be utilized* The motivation tech* 
niques named such things as firebxiilding, shelter making, and day 
hiking. These can all be put into your main outdoor trip as lead 
up activities* 

Once in the woods* safety is the first and most important 
thing to be stressed* Such things as staying with the group, keeping 
away from water, not eating anything they are not positive of and 
keeping away from dangerous places (cliffs* etc* ) are vez*y important* 

Proper clothing is very important* For hiking, loose clothes 
for free movement are very important* Before entering the woods 
the footwear should be broken in to keep from getting blisters* 
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Good arch and ankle support should bs stressed if at all possible 
and the shoes should have good tread on the soles. Two pairs of 
white athletic socks should be worn and an extra pair or two should 
be brought along and changed during mid-day or if the feet get wet* 
An extra pair of underwear should also be brought along. The pants 
should be loose fitting and of a durable quality* Dark colors 
seem to attract more bugs and insects than light* An undershirt 
is good to take. If going up an exposed moimtain top, a wind 
breaker is good to have along, A baseball cap offers good protection 
for the eyes* If possible, a small day pack containing the extra 
socks, shirts, underwear, ponchos or raincoat, and first aid kit 
(include matches in it) can be taken along with the lunoh and 
canteen or waterskin* Around the camp, an extra pair of shoes 
sho{U.d be brought in to %«ear and warm clothes for sleeping should 
be with you* 

Many things beside hiking can be done arotmd the campsite* 
If there is a small pond or lake around, swimming, boating and 
canoeing can be utilized. This is an area where extreme caution 
and safety is a must* It would be a good idea to test eaoh child* s 
swimming ability and then deteiroine whether or not he should be al- 
lowed to go in deep water to swim, to row a boat, or paddle a canoe* 
They should never go near the waterfront xmsupervised* You should 
not over load, stand up or fool around in the boats. A swimming 
program shotild be set up for the non-swimmers. 

Trails may be set up around the camp to follow using rock 
cairns or markers on trees. In an activity such as tliis, compasses 
may also be used* If at all possible, horses may also be utilized* 

Many activities can be dfevised to compliment the above listed 
activities. The following games and activities can be implemented 
by using the materials provided by nature. 

1. nature scavenger hunt 

S. imitating insects or animals they see out of doors 

3* creative movements inspired by trees, clouds, flowers etc* 

I4.* spear throw - the pupils can prepare their spears by , cutting 

saplings and using leaves as feathers as guides 
for spears. The contestants would compete for 
accuracy and distance. 

5* shotput throw - the students can select rocks of different sizes 

6* obstacle run - have students aid instructor in establishing 

a safe obstacle course* Rock cairns can be used 
to mark the course* 

7* relay races - these can be on regular straight courses or 

through the obstacle course. The groups can carve 
their own batons* 
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6. broad jtanp - have pupils try to find a sandy spot or make a 

soft spot digging out a hole and using leaves* 

log carry - working in groups, students carry logs on their 

shoulders* Students can also participate in rolling 
logs with hands and feet* 

10* tug of war - pupils can find vines and depending on strength 

of vines adjust the size of their prroup* 

11. ring toss - the pupils can make their own rings from branches 

tying them with bark. Sticks are pushed into the 
ground for pegs* 

12* pottsie - pupils can dig holes in the ground and select stones 

to toss in the pots* 

13, compass course -groups follow given di^rections* First group 

to reach destination wins* 

11|.* water boiling contest - team collects wood, builds fire and 

the first to boil water wins* 

15* tent pitching - using small two man tents - set them up using 

speed and neatness as judging criteria* 

16, hax*e and hound - hare (one student) is given ten minute head 

start* By leaving a trail of acorns, com, 
leaves, etc* he is tracked and caught by hounds. 
Hounds may bark, 

17* Activities 



a) 


walking 


b) 


games 


o) 


sports 


d) 


bicycling 


e) 


boating and canoeing 


f) 


horse back riding 


8) 


camping 


h) 


hiking 


1) 


swimming 


^\ 


fi shing 


k) 


following trail markers 



WINTER ACTIVITIES 

All or many of the following activitijs could be used rij^t , 
on the school grotinds, rather it be rural or urban, as long as 
they have some kind of outside play groisnd area* Games, snow 
sculpt^uring hiking req\iire no equipment at all* However the children 
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win learn that they must be properly dressed to enjoy the activities 
(waterproof foot wear, warm clothing, mittens, hat and scarf Bto*) 

In most rural areas one can find a small hill right on a^ool 
prooerty or very close by to provide toboganing or f^^J^Jf*. 
Sne could enjoy sliding with Very little equipment 
cardboard boi flattened, plastic sheet) • A skating rink can be 
made on school property or most towns have a public rink that 
could be used* 

These activities stress the necessity of proper fit of 
ment. The students should learn the i?P<>^Jf"f ^jf ^^^^ji^^jL^J??^ 
and maintainance. They must also realize ^^J^^J^?^*'^''^ 
types of snow shoes for different snow conditions and terrain. 
They must also realize the difference in snow and the r con- 
ditions. Is it wefi Is it dry^' ^"^5^ f ^if^i t:t^« 
must be considered in waxing their skiis. These two activities 
may be used on both hilly or level terrain. They can be usea 
in school grounds, a farmers field, a nearby wooded area or as a 
great activity for a field trip. Field trips allow s^^fj^^s 
observe nature in the winter at close range as well as enjoying 
exercise. 

For sliding, skiing, snow shoeing, skating and hiking ^® 
class will realize the importance of light weight but warn clothing 
to enable them to move freely. They may want to add ptJ'^J^J 
their boots. They may also want glacier cream to protect their 
skin and glasses or goggles to protect eyes against sun glare. 

If your winter activity takes you up a mountain they may learn 
that they would carry a lirht weight sle^>ping bag that protect^^^ 
arainst below -nero weather in case some one becomes injured. They 
may vnnt to wr ar lonp Johns and tote an extra P^^^ 
wind breaker. They will learn to pack a day pack that provides 
nourishment but is not heavy to carry. 

If this trlT) is to be an overnight they will have to learn 

about waterproof. Ugh weight equipment, ©^^^i'p"^^^*^^^^^^^ ««rHiirh 
enough, how to carry and put on a heavier pack, dehydrated and high 
energy foods, and how and where to set up a winter camp. Ihey 
should learn the importance of drinking plenty of ^iS^tJl^- oi^ 
eating enerry foods frequently and watch for signs of storms and 
what to do. Phey will learn that they must carry a light weight 
stovs and fuel for emergency cooking in tent. 



ACTIVITIES 

1. snow shoeing 

?. cross country skiinr 

3, wtfite'' hiking 

i^,. snow sculpturing 

5. polar bear picnic 

6. tracking animals 

7. ice skating 

6. sliding or toboganing 
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fox and geese 
angels in the snow 

11. squirrel in the tree 

12. hare and the hound 

13. cross country skiing 

ift. cross country snow shoeing 

15. shuttle relay 

16. hiding seek or tracking people 
17» snow ball rolling contest 

16. winter field events such as snow ball throwing for distano 
19. fort or igloo building 

These activities may all be incorporated into a winter carnival. 



SUMMARY 

Physical education in and from the out of doors has vast pos- 
sibilities. One has only to look around him and use his or her 
imagination to utilize the limitless oppoptunities for learning in 
the great outdoors* To satisfy the objectives of the physical 
education proi?.ram the activities must be geared to meet the physical 
and mental abilities of the group. 
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HEALTH BDTJCATIOK T!TH0UOH THB OUT OP DOORS 

B'7 Ton Jone.<5, John Kevtlemnn, Cecil 0»Hee, Karl 

'^fiirtTnann, Fh^l Corell 



T, Definitions 

A* ^^©alth S-in'^atlon: The rm-^erstandlnf? of phyaical and men- 
t^l well be^nf^ an^l 'bv It can be fostered and maintained. 

B» ''/by t^-^o ri!t o** Do.'-'rn? 

1, '*nn»s T^hys1cfil an^ - ental well being is directly de- . 
rendent unon h^' n t-'^taT environnent* 

Obtrioi33iy to tlo wh^it one cannot do inside. 

To reinforce nr-ivl -^ is skills tatight within the 

Cl.«?SSPOOM, 

^. To leorn fro" first hand experiences. 
To offer 0 new lent'nin^ situation. 

'^o t.each new sVrills nnd problet^ solving experiences. 

L!mitntnons 

1. Oiitr?oor activities should be relevant to previously 
cHscupsei naterial* 

^. Activities shonl - nr>t be so abstract as to hinder 



A. Pollution: 

1. T>is slltinp" of ntr*^;n''!3 and reservoirs as a threat 



to water supplloT. 
?. Infe sewap:e iloTnr.n"! by towns and homes. 

"^he q'lverse ef^ec'; '^n the life cycle. 
?'r/si(^ol "'tness: 

1. **fllnta*n1nf' a nro* wr level of activity. 

Devrlr-v.tnp nroncr r'^tltudf.s towards physical well bein«. 
•lox Sfhjcnt'on; 

1. ^'TTierntancUng t'^e "T'-'Ccss of reproduction, 
^elofc-nfr t'l^s vrn<^o.r,3 of nature to man. 
!>'>vr-;l^n-»np: ^eslt " <it{;1tudes tov/erds sex education. 



imcle"»^s tending. 
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Conset^vati ont 

\. SoTne )iealth bazor.-^s nnn result from exploitation of 
resoiirces, i»e*, ^I'^c'-: outtiu:*, swamp fonuotion. 

'^^ '^hQ destnicti'-»n of beneficial species of wildlife. 
Hyfciene: 

1, Mnintn^nlrif', nroper- b'^illy cleanltn«38. 

P.. D^Rcvnnlnp; the iden that different activities require 

T?iJtr1 tif>n; 

!• PrenaHnn: a henUhy menu while cant»ini5 or working 
in the out of donm, 

2, Prouer preparation of fun and games* 

1. Selection et^lMe foods, 
Sflfetv "^diioatlon: 

!• Safety ^n recreation 

2, fJa^oty in wor^c expCT^Ience, 

Dovelop'np; nron«5r attitudes toward safety. 
Drugs: 

1. Helal^nf' mts-up.o 'irur.s to f»1n-use of chemiceis 
'Tomnun* osble Dise8?»es- 

!• Contrnlinf!: of disefts*^ related pests in our environ- 
ment. 

Inter-relations'!* concerning the spread of disease, 

"entpf "^eolth: 

1. r?*) dovelon-ient of self-awareness and an awarenoss 

ot'iftrn, 

2, '^h'j 'lovoioyinr '-nnri -lonco tvithln a vary'nr unvi- 
ro?im€n I, 

Over Pof«>ii* tloti: 

1, Studying of popuJL«tion. relationdhip within a biome, 

2, Belatine nature* 9 pr*oblet»s to the inaiikitKU 

0 * ' ; 



BEST COPY AYmnE 

A* P^llrf-.^* op: 

1. V5s^^: ^qnl ^.ftry Landfill - Evaluate 

2. Visit Water Petrification Plant 
B. Visit Sewage Treatment riant. 

Visit Sludge Bed at Paper Mill 
M. Visit :?iver ^outh bo vlaw erosion and life* 

6. Conduct a re-cyclin/r t>ro1ect. 

7. Check own school for types and uses of fuel. Are 
thev pollutants? Ara there substitutes? 

^v^v bo identify ma, lor sources of area pollution* 

0. Clean-T^p day. 

1'^. ChecV own home for sources of pollution. 

11. Visit a fam to chock disposal of animal and human 
waste. 

^. Physical Education: 

1. ^^ave students nlan» organize and conduct an outdoor 
field day. 

Take a mountain' climbing trip. 

a) Study comparative pulse rates. 

b) Discuss physical signs of fatigue and exhaustion. 

c) Why are some students less effected by physical 
exert iont 

3. Observe the activity of a young child. Try to copy 
the activities of a young child for five minutes. 

lu Why do athletic teams encourage training rules. 

a) Visit a high school athletic practloe. 

0. Sex Edticatlon: 

1. Field trip to observe various fertilization raochanisms 
and prooessesy i.o.» pine cone> cattail* etc. 

?0 V^sit to a farn in observe natural birth. 

V<fl1t fish hat<^»i»ir»y. 



1X3 

rihecV insects f'^r various stages of life» 
Hatch chicks in your own room, 
rjonservation? 

3. V^alfc local f*tawe w«Tt3en and forest ranfjer, 
2, Visit Miner Institute 

T^se «11tTnore stlcH to measure diai«eter of tree and 
rtotemine number o^ boainl feet. 

I^. Study mosqvito breedlnf? areas and discuss means of 
control. 

Observe vsrious degrees of land cover and make demon- 
strati, on boxes for each, 

^, ^,on(^uet erosion nbatenent project In a nearby area, 

7, Dlsc^iss foim conaerv«ti«>n techniques during a farm 
'^Isit, 

e. Hygiene: 

1, ''aait locfil health clirdCf*. 

2, Take a field trip during two neaoons and compare 
various wear-^ng oppare"' . 

3, T»ke a wint«r field trip to obnerve the enlwnia 
preparing <*or wioter* 

Take n CRmpIng trip io practice prooer technlquns 
of cleanliness nnd campsite sanitation. 

f, l^utrltion: 

1. Check height and veeight of class fMrinc course of 
year, 

2. Tako ft field '-.rip to Identify edIMo wild plonts. 

3. Pr'enaro bnlanced diet an(l tak« cookout trip. 

4. Plan n sf*hool»s a^id observe a dally prepara- 
tion. 

5. Disoct nn nnlnnl^n stomach and observe what it feeda 
on. 

6. Visit local marUehs find grocery stores and stxHy 
atorsj^e facllltlen. 
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?• study food spoUarro unddr nicroaoope. 

^. Try oreserving moat throiigh smoking, salting, or 

Safety S'^iicatlons 

!• V^sit construction ntte and observe safety measures. 

ISxamlne value of present school safety rules. 

VI sH f^re tower and discuss safe fire building 
techniques* 

)u Identify Doisonoua slants and insects of the area 
during!; a f^eld excursion. 

^» ?a'ce a bicycle trip nnd discuss* 



7. Study food spoUa8« ijnder mteroaco^ic, 

&• Try proaftpving meat, through" 8i»ok I ng, salting, or 

Safety Education: 

!• Visit conrtructlon site and observe safety monsDres* 

2, examine voTue of present school safety rules. 

Visit ?ire tower and discuss aa-fe firo building 
techn<<\ue&* 

If* XdentK'y poisonous plants and Insects of the area 
during a fUld eKCursion. 

S« Take a bicvnle trip an<i discuoo* 
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Rian SCHOOL sciencb in thk outdoors 

By J Joe Sprsgo, Marie Laflar, Kathleen Pupdy 
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"Definition - The subject -^f this project is high school science 
\^h*.ch 5ncl"^es numerous suh *oc^t areas* Since we are limited with 
only t^ree peop"'o> we shsiT r«^cus on Earth Science, ?h:vsics an«^ 
Biology, We hope that f» mo'^e thoroup:h treatment of tl.ese areas 
as welT as the ^tanv other r?ubjccts of h^.gh school scienc- will 
he assenblef! In the futir:*o. A nlethora of ideas and materials 
are available hut the'.r anysewblage in a scries of pamphlets 
wKicfi ooulf? -ili^ect us to then would be very desirable. 

As ymi may already reali-.e there are a numbar of fields of 
ao^ence that, ^n the evolution of sneciali nation, have come to 
fof*u8 on nartif^ular aspects of the natural earth, its processes* 
and its environment, Desr>< te specialization, many threads, both 
in subject matter and method of investigation, continue to bind 
tbe several fields together. Th# cementing agent is the earth 



There Is a great need for more emphasis upon the teaching 
of the earth and its environment in the outdoors* There are 
all the worthy reasons such as re-en3Porcement of classroom 
learn-^riR, motivation and enjoyment, but my belief is that out- 
door leom^nf^ ^s the best means of teaching our children, in 
fact all apjes, an awareness of the importance of our natural 
world. It will be through the efforts of many such "aware" 
peonle that the nroblems of our environment shall be solved. 

The followlnp; are quotes from three famous "^en: 

?When -'ou try to make everything clear by reason, you 
some how only succeed In making everything confusion* 
Onoe you ^*ntroduce n single mystery, everythin^^ else be- 
comes clear *n the l^s>.t of that one mystery," 



•*Love all 0o.!»3 create ^n, both the whole and every ;.:rain 

sand, I.ove every loai\ every ray of light. Love the 
ftn'm.'^lR, love the T^^antn, love ean t separate thin^,';. If 
t'^ou ""ove efloh thing th'-m *'»ilt perceive the mystery -oT 
'^'O^ in all: and T^heri '.nee blinn perceives t'.iis, thou wilt 
'>•:■ (>r\'^'i forward ;;rovf oach lay to a full or understandin(S 
of it. ^^nt^l thou com*:* .qt last to love the whole world 
w'th a love that wi ^ 1 then be all-embracing and universal." 

Fyodor Dostotrvski 

**?he most beautiful experience we can have is the most 
mysterious, Tt is the fimdamental emotion which stands 
fit the crft'^le of true art and true science. A knowledge 
of the existence of something we cannot penetrate, our 
neroentlons of the nrofoundest reason and the most radi- 
ant beauty, which only in their most primitive forms are 
a'^cessible to our min^l - it is this knowledge and this 
emotion that constitute true religiosity; in this sense, 
and in this alone, I am a deeply religious man," 



Hself. 



Pulton J. Sheen 



Albert Bins tain 
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You* 11 notice that all these men speak of nystepy - that 
intangible feeling that nature so readily gives U8» If, indeed, 
it is the most beautiful experience we can have, then this In 
itself is enough reason for teaching in the out-of-doors. 

Concepts - The following concepts are paraphrased from the behav- 
ioral themes of the Barth Science Curriculum Project, which I 
believe are excellent idien dealing with all sciences. The first 
theme concerns science as inquiry. The body of scientific know- 
ledge at any given moment represents only one stage in man's 
efforts to understand and explain the universe. Today's useful 
theories may be the half-truths of tomorrow. In this approach, 
science is presented as inquiry, as search for new qnd more acc- 
urate knowledge. At times we should focus on the frontiers of 
scientific knowledge where unsolved problems still abound - the 
intellectual new horizons of the modem world of science. 

The second theme is the comprehension of scale. In science 
we can help the student develop concepts of scale in the real 
world and in models, and develop skill in devising and using models. 

A'he third theme is the nredictlon of processes nnd results, 
relationships, nnd future events, which is one of the goals of 
most scientific inquiry. 

The conceptual themes include the following. 

U Universality of change - The earth is a dynamic planet. 
Nothing about it iff truly static, and none of its features 
will endure forever. Materials and life on this earth' 
are constantly undergoing change. 

2. Flow of energy in the universe - The universality of ch- 
ange in earth materials results from continuous redist- 
ribution of energy. Energy in a system tends to dissip* 
ate, and a gain in energy can occur only if more energy 
is supplied tp the system. 

3. Adjustment to environmental change - All natural systems 
tend to move toward a state of equilibrium. Opposing 
forces in q system cause reactions that ultimntely bring 
about a dymanic balance. Stress applied to a system a 
equilibrium causes change that tends to neutralize the 
effect of the stress. 

Conservation of mass and energy in the universe - The 
sum of mass and eneri^y in the universe remains constant. 
Internctions in nature result in transformations of energy 
from one form to another ond in transformations of matter 
to energy and vice versa. 
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5* Earth systems in space and time • Understandlnf^ .'ilmoat 

any aspect of the eapth requires considering^ the physical^ 
chemical; » and biologic nature of its parts nnd their 
relationship amonf; parts of the whole must also be est- 
abolished. All matter exists in time and space and is 
subject to changes that occur at varying rates and in 
varying patterns. 

6* Uniformity of process: a key to interpretinp, the past * 
The fundamental physical processes and chemical reac- 
tions operating today are assured to have operated 
throughout earth history* 

In order to have these themes attained, it must be remembered 
that the activities must be student-centered. Each student must 
be an active participant - observing, measuring, interpreting, 
and discussinf^. Do not rob the child of his opportunity to in- 
vestigate for himself* If the student is to come to grips with 
his environment and to ixnderstand it, no amount of reading and 
talking can take the place of obsexnTinp* and investigating* We 
do not want the student to be merely an absorber of facts* We want 
him to be enthusiastic and curious about the world in which he 
lives* 



Earth Science 

^* i>ftf inition * Some science topics included in Sarth Science » 
and in this outline, are as follows: weather and climate, 
the atmosphere, geolopy, aeasons, structure of the eath par- 
ticularly processes that shaped earth's surface, solar en- 
ergy and its conversion to other forms of energy, modification 
of the environment, celestial observations. 

B* Concepts * Only a few concepts relating to Earth Science are 
included here, while others will readily occur to an EHrth 
Science teacher as being suitably taught b.v outdoor exper- 
iences* The numbering system here is related to the numbering 
system in part C of this outline, 

1. ObservHtions involve the interaction of the senaea with 

the environment, and can be extended by use of ir.2*truments* 

2* Many earth processes reflect cyclical changes* 

3* The characteristics of a position can be measured and 
described* 

k» The sun is the major source of energy which drives earth 
systems 

Change is a natural state of the environment. 

C* Outdoor activities sug/«:ested for curriculum enrichment in the 
above concepts* 
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See Concept 1 above: 

a* Throw a hula hoop on the ground any place and ask 
members of a group of no more than four students 
to make observations of the enclosed area, using 
their senses only. 

b« Have students close their eyes and feel of tree 

trunks; then describe or compare the various trees. 
Do the same for leaves. 

0, When outdoors ask; How many colors do you see? 

d. Observe a mud puddle or area of pavement and ask, 
♦•What is happening here?" After visual observations 
have been made bring out thermometers, meter sticks, 
cameras for time-lapse photography, or make artifi- 
cial puddles either for controls or to show layering 
or nm-off patterns. 

Prom any outdoor observation point ask students to 
classify things they see as solids, liquids, or gases. 

f. Calculate: distance walked, width of a stream, hei- 
ght of a tree or its diameter or circumference. 

See Concept 2. above: 

a. Regarding the water cycle, over a period of several 
hours or days observe (and measure if possible) 
changes in amount of moisture in available outdoor 
areas: surface water such as on sidewalks or streets; 
puddles; relative humidity of air; level of streams 
or ponds; types and persistence of clouds. 

b. To understand seasons, plot the positions of the sun 
each hour on these days: Sept. 20, Oct. 20, Noy.20, 
Dec. 22, etc. preferably a transparent plastic 
hemisphere. 

c. Look for evidence of layering in rocks, particularly 
near roads cut thiH)ugh hills and try to determine 
the sequence of events that occurred in the area* 

d. Visit tt cemetery. The nature of tombstone, with 
their dates, allows study of weathering rates. 

e. Search outdoors for exanples of evaporation and of 
condensation, the processes which make up our water 
cycle. 

f . Record changes that occur while you watch; example, 
formation or dispersion of clouds* 

See Concept 3 above: 
9. Using air thermometers take temperatures at ground 
level, 10 feet high, and 20 feet high; also higher 
if it can be done away from building. 

b. If thew is a pond nearby, get temperatures at bot- 
tcMii, at various depths, at center and edges of th* 
pond. Graph results with temperature on the vertical 
axis and depths on the horizontal axis. Try to de- 
vise more and more accurate ways to obtain good result a 
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0* Takd measurements of land levels and derive a contour 
map of any nearby land or of school grounds, A model 
in a shoe box can also be made of the land fom* 

d* On a clear evening help the students orient themselves 
when observing? the sky, using star charts for the 
anuropriate month. Observing the sky, using stars. at 
different times, measuring vertical angles if instruments 
are available; otherwise estimate them. Some shift of 
postion should be detectable for all stars within a 
two-hour period, except Folaris of course. 

e. Observe moon's pnth over several months. £stimate 
future positons of moon during full, quarter, and new 
phases. 

f . How many different kinds of rocks can you find along 
a pond edge*. 

See Concept k* above: 

a. Using a simple handmade spectroscope aim the slit toward 
the bright sky and sketch what is seen using colored 
pencils. 

b. Next add blue and/or red cellophane over the slit while 
pointing the spectroscope at the sky. 

c. Search for examples of conduction, convection and 
radiation outside the classroom bidlding. 

d. Try to determine which kinds of soils or stones or 
building materials or pavements absorb or lose heat 
the quickest. 

e. At different times of the year have students determine 
the altitude of the sun at high noon and the earth 
temperatures at the same times. Draw some inferences 
about the results* 

f . Weather watchj using homemade and/or purchased instru- 
ments for student observations they can graph the more 
important daily weather variables. 

g. Search Tor examples in the immediate area of greater 
energy consumption than there is energy production. 
Remember the amount of energy is reduced with pro- 
gressive consumption. Example: A field producing eight 
tons of grass per year may sustain a 1,uuO lb. cow for 

a year, and 50 > usable pounds of that animal may sustain 
a man weighing pounds for one year. « 

See Concept 5 above: 

a. Find snmples of topsoil and of subsoil; then try to 
generwlize effects of weathering on the parent rock. 

b. Try to find rocks that have been transported «nd spe- 
culate how the transportation' took place. 

c. To familiarize students with local rock typed, try 
to find and distinguish between sedimentary and non- 
sedimentary rocks. 

This example taken from speech by JDr. John Weeks, Aug.ti4., t972* 
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d. Find evidences that people or other animals have caused 
chftnges in earth's crust* 

e. In a given outdoor area try to predict the scope and 
direction of change during the coming week; during the 
next month. 

f . In the immediate area of the school detect the nature 
of pollutants being added to the environment, and how 
they vary with time of day or seasons. 

Physics 

Science as defined in Vfebster»s Dictionary is a " system! t- 
ized knowledge of nature derived from observation, study, and •x- 
perim«ntation/* It is one way of solving problems dealing with 
nature* It is not the only way, but on i^ich orders facts in a 
way which can be used to solve the P«>J}«J8^^^^^. 
reason. Physics is a part of science which deals with the pro- 
perties, changes, and interactions of matter and energy. J ^ does 
not 'deal with life forces «nd partially deals with chemical bonding. 
However this is thoroughly covered in chemistry and not dealt witn 
here. Physics Is generally broken down into eight or more areas. 
These usually include at least the following: Mechanics, Ther- 
modynaraics. Electricity, Magnetism, Sound, Light, Astromony, and 
Atomic Physics. 

The limitations of physics are the same as that of all sciences. 
They are the limits of observation, of experiments, and of j;a«on» 

We are limited In observation by our senses and our size, Tne 

eye can only see something so small or so large. We can only »«ar 
80 faintly. Even Instruments are limited in their presision. we 
are also of a particular size and cannot get to some places we 
wish to observe firsthand. We cannot look directly at atoms and 
we cannct visit the faraway planets and stars. There is also a 
limit on the objectivity of our information. At some point and 
on some level the observer becomes part of that J^f.'^^®!'^!?**. 
Therefore the objective nature of observation is limited to tnat 

extent. 

We are also limited as to the number of times and different 
ways we can do our experiments. A theory is never totally correct 
or incorrect as long as every conceivable experiment has not 
been carried out. This is impossible to do for any theory. 

Finally we are limited by reason itself. Mon»s ability to 
make Judgements and to use his imagination put limits on every 
idea and on every theory. In some cases reason itfeif can no 
longer be applied when we reach the limits of reality and our 
ability to think. These then nre the limits of physics. 

In the study of any subject one must be acquainted firsthand 
with that which one studies for Bnf real learning to take place. 
This is in particularly true in the case of science and physics. 
Nature is our field of study. To study it you must experience and 
experiment with nature. This is the only way to real learning. 
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It can DaPtially take place within a classroom but to get the 

t^'rl feel for nature and the world you must be outdoors. Any 

flrpiculxwi not taking advantage of the outdoors, can only be part- 
Jf^ily successful at best* 

i^hysics Activities Outdoors 

The following is a list of different activities I thought 
might be useful in teaching various aspects of physics outdoors* 
The list is by no means complete and one with a stronger imagina- 
tion than myself could nrobably think of many more. There are 
two types of activities listed. There is the demonstration ex- 
planation type and problem solving. 

Demonstra tion^fixplanation 

1. Using rocks on hills to demonstrate potential energy. Roll 
down hills. 

2* Demonstrate conservation of energy in cycle or rain. 
3. Show conservatiott of energy in tz»ees and growth ana death, 
i^* Demonstrate gravity In how objects collect at various places 
on hills. 

5. Drop stones off cliff and show relation of mass to gravity. 

6. Demonstrate center of gravity using trees, sticks, rocks, etc. 

7. Visit an electric plant to see how power is produced. 
6. D«nonstrate wave principles on pond or lake. 

Problem Solvin|i; (Can be used as demonstration also) 

Measure energy or wind. Build windmill. 
Measure energy of stream. Build water idieel. 
Try to determine speed of bird in flight. 

Try to develops a formula for gravity by <»:?oppin'< thing off 
roofs or cliffs ftnd timing their fall. 

Use automobiles to do problems of speed and acceleration. 
Try to discover why a fly walks on the ceiling. 
Make a power generator at a small waterfall. 
Do problems of physics textbooks outside to help visualize 
them better. 

Find amount of friction in sliding a beard across the ground. 
Try to discover what centripetal and centrifugal force is 
with materials outside. 

Have kids try to demonstrate momentum and the difficulty of 
stopping a moving object. 
Show that the sun has heat energy. 

Tz*y to have children devise methods to do some of the classic 
experiments ot physics outdoors. 

Bioloyy 

The Biology Syllebua for the state Of Wew York Sndudas a 
basic (*ox*o of i»oveii units and >ext.encled areas. The coi«© is com- 
prlced of :.he following units: The iitudy of Lite, Maintenance in 
Animals, Maintenance in i'lants, Heproduction and Development, 
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i'ransmission of Traits from Generation to Generation, Evolution 
'md Diversity, and Plants and Animals in Their Environment, 
he remaining thirty per cent of the course is to be used in 
developing three of the extended areas. They includes Biochem- 
istry, Human Physiology, Reproduction and Development, Modem 
Genetics, Modern Evolution Theory, and Ecology, 

To explain the understandings and fundamental concepts of 
biology,! shall refer the reader to the Biology Syllabus, since 
109 pages are too copious to reproduce* If you are interested, 
you may also refer to the Biological Scienc9s Curriculum Study. 
Blue, Green and Yellow versions. 

As you may alrendy assme, the biological activities that 
can be performed outdoors are nlmost infinite. The only limits 
are your imagination and the time to read and find the literature 
available. For each outdoor session 1 would suggest the following 
outline if npplicnble. 

1. Investigation of the area of field study through topog- 
raphic maps, 7^5 minute series, hydrographic charts, etc. 

2. i*lanning session; small group work to prepare materials 
for the gathering of specimens, collection, preservation, 
display, classification. 

Reporting session; display of materials, field log of 
events, evaluation of small group planning and effectiveness, 
suggestions for improvement, contribution to class museum. 
Plan as many field experiences as possible. Try to ine- 
elude a lake, stream, or pond; and estuary or mud flat; 
a forest and meadow; and a bog or marsh. 

Activities: Water 

1. Using drift cards, study, m-iv and measure locnl wave-produced 
currents. 

2. Utilizing old and new maps, determine the extent and nature 
of geographicftl changes along the coastline. 

3* Make a photographic recoxHj of seasonal changes in beach 
configurations. 

4. Use a recording tidal gauge and tidal staff to record outdoor 
phenomena. 

5. Observe local surface currents with drift cards and dye markers. 
5». Measure sub-surface cunfents with a current and flow meter. 

7» Study seasonal variations in local currents, 
o. Using a hand borer, note seasonal variations in sediment 
deposition as influenced by changing bottom currents* 

9. Observe residual tidal response among organisms removed to a 
lab tank. 

10. Make an analytical study of local tides by plotting maregrams. 

11. Make a photographic study of extreme tides at a particular 
location. 

12. Make a photographic study of local erosion problems. 

13. Making use of a calibrated hand lead, map the local under sea scape. 
Ik. Make a comparative study of the salinity of an ocean and a bay. 
15» Do quantitative and qualitative analyses of salinity usinc a 

water test kit. ^ 
16* Adjust a salt water killfish to a fresh water tank. 

17. Using a bacterial sampler, make surveys of local waters. 

18. Using drift cards, trace the course taken by the discharge of 
PRir local garbage plant. 
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1 Make collections of the plnnt and animal life in your area, 

Pirst determine vhich ones nre scarce Mnd therefore left in nature. 

Itf* Kind out about the food of animnls observed in » pnrticulnr habitat 
and construct n (iiHff.r'^n of the food web or that habitat. Similar 
diurrams roav he constructed to indicate the food webs in surrounding 
habi'bats* ' It will soon be apparent thfit certnin animals will 
cross from one food web to another, producing seedjnp relationships 
.'♦monp aever.Ml habitat communition, 

1»», Kxnmine n rock where lichens ore growing, Stufly symbiosis and 
the effect of Lho llnhen upon the rock. 

10, Count the number ot different npocios of pianth living in each 
laynr of a forest pJot. 

17, Count the number of each sped en of plant growing? in a particular 
plot. 

lb. Determine the daily temperature chnnpes in two different types of 
habitats. Determine soil temperatures at the surface and at 
deuth. Determine the relationshin. If sny, between the soil 
temperntures and the types of plants rrrowlng in a plant community. 

19. rlace cans of water in various types of plant enviiH>nmonts and 
determine the rate of evaporation. 

20. Determine the moisture content of the air near the ground in 
different plant communities by raenns of co]bnlt chloride strips. 

?.l. Determine the water content, of the soil, Weiph a coffee can 
of soil and then use infrared hoat iamps to ary it. Weip,h it 
again and determine the pornont^ge of wrttor. 
Vsio a Dhotographic lipht met.ep and a ploco of white paper to 
find the light Intensity on tho grourtd In various habitats 
on n sunny dny. 

? '.. iJetermine the difrerencos in plant populations between places 
with hirh and low lipht Intensities. Make a list of the species 
that seem unable to live in low intensities of lipht. 

P.U* Determine the relationship, if any, between lipht intensity 
find soil tempera tute, 

2^. Determine the relationship, if «ny, between light intensity and 
rate of evaporation. 

26. Determine the acidity of soils in various habitats by using 
any of the kits available from supply houses. 

27» A proup plant ecolopy survey of a smfjli habitat. It could 
include the followinp; (1) Census of all plant life in the 
habitat, (2) Determination of the r)hysicnl factors in the 
environment: jir soil acidity b- Humus content of soil c_-" 
Averqp.e water*"content of tho noiJ a- Hfjte of eviporntiori 
9- Rnte of water penetration into the soil f- Der^th of topsoil 
p- Soil tempers tures h- Average light intencity at ground i- 
Averafie relative humidity^ 

?B. i'repnre nlant census lists of habitatn found on the school 

•roperty. i'hls mipht include the followinp: a clump of trees, 
?< dense wooded nre^, a base planting of shrubs, a portion of 
the lawn Lhat is mowed reguJarly, the edpe of a well-trodden 
pr^vel walk, a steep niope in m field, the edpe of n stream, 
or cracks in the sidewalk or bincktofi. 

29. Study the zonal arranpement of plant communities ground a pond. 

30. Determine which species of rlfints and animals lived in your 
forests durinp the pioneer d^ys and which nre still present. 

31. Make soil profiles of hr.bitats in your aren. 

32. Determine the rate of decomposition of orpnnic matter to fom 
humus. 
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Identify the major local pollutant* 
>• Measure the carbon dioxide and oxygen of various types of water 

bodies over a 2I4 hour period; across seasons; a year* Graph 

changes* Use water test kit and sampler* 
21* Using a water samplert measure carbon dioxide and oxygen levels 

at vnrlous depths* Chart results* 
22* Using a wet table » cold table aquaria^ learn to culture local 

life foms under lab conditions 
23* Take depth samples at various times during the day to plot 

graphically* vertical mi»:;r<ition8 of plankton* 
2k* Open stomachs of plankton eaters and note their contents* 
25* Plankton samples can be collected in all seasons using nets* 

ring and bridle* and buckets* 
26* Collect* identify* and preserve local algae using a collection 

and preservation kit and a sea weed collection kit* 
27* Extract carageenin from Trish moss* Use it in the preparation 

of a chocolate dessert* 
2B* Make chromatographic study of algal pi^^nents* 
29* Identify the organisms in local phytoplankton using a field 

puide* 

30* Study succession along the banks of a pond* 
31* Visit the local state fish hatchery* 

32* Test the brooks and strenms in suspected areas of sewage pollution 
und report your findings to your local health board officer* ^ 

Land 

1* Study the effect of air upon root growth* 

2* Develop nn exoerimental garden plot on your school site and test 

the growth of plants in various enriched or depleted soils* You 

might also like to try growing irradiated seeds* 
3* Study forest succession and if there is a recently burned area 

available* make sure you visit it* 
km Study the effect of competition between two different species 

of seedlings* 

5* Hake an earthworm count in a given sise plot through the use 
of electrodes* 

6* ?lant leguminous plants in garden soil and in vexmiculite .to 
illustrate nitrogen-fixing bacteria live in the soil* 

7* study the ecology of a dead tree or rotting log. 

6* Hake interchan/re transplonts from two different types of 

environments nnd make frequent obaervntiotis over r period of 
several weeks to determine what kinds of plants can survive in 
their new environment* 

9* Study competition among crops as to their yields* 

10* Study the effect of the competition for li^t in various trees 
in a forest* 

11* Determine which species of plant life Hve in the forest as 

opposed to open meadowland* 
12* Apnly a weed killer to a small patch of school lawn and Ister 

compare the sise and vigor of the grass plants in the treated 

area with those in the untreated area* 
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Dotemine th« humus oontont of soil* 

Visit your loeal sanitaxy land fill and detormine if it is 
properly maintained to prevent pollution. 

35* Visit your local oemeteries* Oetennine the number of deaths 
during the year 1916 and oompare it with a government census 
of that time. You can obtain a reasonable accurate account 
of people %dio died in the flu epidemic of that year* if you 
oompare it with another period, say ten years before* You 
can also determine the large number of people that didnit live 
to adulthood* 

36* Study the effect of mulch on soil loss* 

37* After a heavy rainfall collect water from a stream that drains 

from a pasture and from a stream that drains from a woodland, 
36* Study the effects of fires on trees* 
39* Study the effect of landslides upon plant life* 
kO» Survey the school property for signs of tree diseases* 
ij.1* Go snowshoeing in the winter to observe animal tracks* 
U.2* Look for animal signs in the areay.auch- es tracks and scat* 
14.3* Oetexmine >d)y dandelions and plantain survive droughts better* 

than most grasses* Tns reasons for this can easily be shown* 
Uk* Test the vitamin content of cultivated plants as opposed to 

those obtained from nature* 
kS* Make recordings of the bird species in your schoolyard* 
k6m Use photography in unlimited ways* Students find it very 

rewarding* 

kl» If students are interested in identifying, teach them how to 
use a key* Many of them like to display their specimens for 
yoim^er children* 

U&* Do art work with natural materials* There is time for it and 
students consider it a real treat* 
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Scolofry Is the study of the Intepchanginp relationships snd 
irtcordepenaence Oa' living things to each other end to their en- 
vironment« our environment can be considered s web consisting of 
9\ i the livinf und non-living processes which represent h sepa- 
rate point on this web whex^ strands come together, rull at any 
individual strand Rnd the whole web is affected. 

Since man is at the highest point in the life chain, he 
exerts control over all factors of the environment* In his attempt 
to improve his own environment he adversely affects the balance of 
i;he environmental web. It is our intent to provide some ideas which 
indicate that man must be more aware of his control ana responsi- 
bilities to his environment in order that he and all other forms 
of life mipht survive in harmony. 

Because water is one of the most important strands in our en- 
vironmental WHb fitKi one which is most at the mercy of man, he must 
be moi?e «wnre of his Interrelationship with this strimrt, 

Wnter is 0 renewable, but finite resource which therefore places 
limits on all natural processes that can be supported on the earth, 
-or this reason we have limited our project to the presentation of 
some b^sic concepts of the water cycle. 

The basic water cycle is "sea-— ^ cloud — dearth." Water from 
the sea evaporates into clouds; from the clouds it condenses and 
comes to the er^rth for storage and use; then the water returns to 
the sea for the start of the cycle again. 

THE FOLLOWINJ IS A SUOGBSrED LIST OF ACTIVITIES OR DISCUSSIONS 
HELATKD TO ^2C0L0fJY AIJD ITS SUBTOPIC, WATER. THEY ARE OHOUl'ED TO 
ArfHOXiMArELY THE ^'HIMARV, INTERMEDIATE, AMU JUNIOR HK/H LEVELS 

i'HIMAH/ 

a. In what wmvs du plants and animals and people defend on sunshine, 
snow, and rainV Kor what purposes do we use water at school? At 
hom*>? In the cityV On a farm? How are water and air affected by 
plants, animals, people, and soil'/ What happens to rain 6nd snow 
when they fall on the soil? How does snow effect paopla in the 
city' In the country' 

b. Take a walk in the rain to observe how rain strikes the soil, 
sidewalk, ^ass, and trees. How soil moves with surface water, how 
rain drops clin^ to leaves, and how leaves cushion the force of 
raindrops, thus protecting the soil. • 

c. Take a walk when it is snowing. Collect snow and determine 
how much snow it takes to make a cup of water. Find out what hap- 
pens to the water when snow melts in the city and in the country* 

d. Discuss the uses of water in relation to every day activities 
of plant, animals, and man. This can be dramatized via murnla, 
skits, etc. 
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«. Visit nn Industry in your community to observe ita use of wnter* 

t • Measure the nmount of sediment in a Jar or wnter taken from a 
stream Immediately after a rainstorm and meaaure the amount of 
sediment in water from the sane stream a week after the rainstorm* 
Allow the water to st&nd for about 2k hours before measuring, and 
comparing the amounts of sediment found in each Jar* 

Deyelop a list of the ways that people use water carelessly* 

h. In what forms have you seen water? What causes the water to 
change form» and how do the different forms affect human activitiesV 

i* What is sedimsnt? How does sediment in rivers and lakes affect 
fish and wildlife? The water you use everyday'* 

J* Select a plant and an animal found on the school site; explain 
what they need in relation to water. 

k* Build a balanced aquarium or terrarium and then change one ele* 
ment at a time to determine the effect on the environment* 

1* Compare the water running off n bare slope with water running 
off a grass-covered slope during a gentle rain. Collect a Jar of 
water from both areas and compare the amount of sediment in each* 

m* Start n school garden with different kinds of plants. Learn 
how to manage soil and water resources to encourage the growth of 
these plants* 

INTBRMSPIATB QRADSS 

a* What is a watershed? Does the way the land is used in a water- 
shed affect water in small st:?eams'r In rivers? 

b* What happens to water when it falls on the pavement? Rooftops? 
Soil? What determines how much water runs off and how much soaks 
into the soil? How do the different kinds and amounts of plant 
cover help water soak into the soil? Does water soak Into frozen 
soil? 

c. What happens to water once it enters the soil? Why is ground 
water Important to plants and to people? 

d* How does the amount of soil that washes off unprotected land 
into streams* rivers* and lakes affect your water supply' 

e* Visit a cutover or burned^over forest* a building site or sub- 
division where topsoil is being washed away* Determine how the 
sediment laden water drains to a stream and what affect It may 
have on your water supply and the people and to%ms farther down 
stream* 

f* Visit the city's water supply plant. Where does the water come 
from? Does the water have to be treated before it can be used by 
the people? Why? 
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A GLOSSARY OF £COLOaXCAL VOCABULARY 

'^CCBLBKA'PBD EROSION • Washing away op blowing nway of soil m«- 
'opial in excesa of nomal eroaion resulting from changes In the 
v«^getfttion oover or ground conditions. 

AMPHIBIA « A Class of vertebrates comprising of frOgs» toads, 
salamandersf newts, and related animals» most of which spend part 
of their life cycle in water. 

AMPHIBIOUS - Refers to organisms thnt can live In water or on land. 

AMfLiniljB - The range of an environment condition or complex of con- 
ditions in which nn organism can exist or in which a ppoceoa occurs. 

AN'^ECBDENT MOISTURE - The degree of wetness of the soil at the be- 
ginning of a run-off period. 

ANTHROPOPHILOUS - Refers to influences caused by man, e.g. cultiva- 
tion. 

AQUIFER - Aquefens soil or geological formation lying between 
impermeable strata in which water may move for long distances, 
yields ground water to springs and wells. 

ARID - Refers to regions or climates which lack sufficient moisture 
for crop production without irrigation, precipitation 10 inches or 
less in cool regions, up to 15 or a; inches in tropical regions. 

BALANCE OF NATURE - The state in nn Ecosystem when the interrelation- 
ships of organisms to one another and to their environment are har- 
monious or integrated to a considerable degree. 

BANK STORAGE - Water absorbed by the bed and banks of a stream and 
return in whole or in part after the ground water level falls. 

BASE FLOW - Stream flow originating from subterranean sources in 
contrast to flow from surface nin-off. 

BASS LEVEL - The lowest level to which a land surface can be re- 
duced by streams, the permanent base level is the level of the sea* 

BAYOU • A marshy body of water caused by seepage, lack- of drainage, 
floods, tributary to a s^'ream or lake, in flat country. A term 
used in the Qulf Coast region and in the lower Mississippi Region 
basin. 

BOG - An undrained or imperfectly drained area, with a vegetation 
complex composed of sedges, shrubs and sphagnus mosses. 

CHUTE - A high velocity conduit for conveying water to a lower level 
without causing erosion because of excessive velocity and turbulence. 
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CLXMATB - The aggregate of all atmoapberlo or meteorological in* 
fluences, principally moisture, temperature, wind, pressure, and 
evaporation, which combine to characterize a region* 

COPPKR-DAM - A barrier constructed in a body of water so as to form 
an enclosure from.Whioh the water is pumped, to permit free access 
to the area within* 

COIJSUMPTIYB USE - The quantity of water used and transpired by 
vegetation plus the amount lost by evaporation* 

CONTOUR STRIP CROPPING OR FARMING - The growth of crops on the 
strips between contour lines, at right angles to the slope* Strips 
of grass or other plants may be grown in alternation with the 
cultivated crops* A conservation practice to control or eliminate 
run off and erosion and permit greater infiltration of water* 

G0RRAI3I0N - The process by which flowing wntwr earring solid ma- 
terial wears away underlying rock, e*g* a stream carrying gravel 
and sand* 

CHEEK " A stream that is intermediate between a river and a brook* 

DEIIUDATION - The processes by which the surface of the earth is 
worn away, including rainfall, wind, erosion, waves, tides, frost 
action heating by the sun, etc* 

DEW POINT - Th3 temperature at idiich a certain body of air is ca- 
able of holding no additional water vapor, so that any decrease in 
temperature or any increase in water vapor will result in condense* 
tion of the vapor into liquid water at this point the Relative Hu- 
midity is 100 percent and the saturation deficit is zero* 

DROUGHT - An extended period of dryness, usually any period of 
moisture deficiency that is below normal for a specific area* 

ECOLOGICAL FACTOR - Any part or condition of the environment that 
influences the life of one or more organisms* 

ECOLOGY • The study of the interrelationships or organisms to 
one another and to the environment* 

ECOSYSTEM - The community including all the component organisms 
together with the abiotic environment, forming an interacting system* 

EFFLUENT - The outflow of water from subterranean storage. 

EROSION - The detiichment and movement of particles of the land 
surface by wind, water, ice or earth movements such nn land 
slides and creep* 

EVAPORATE - To turn to vapor* 
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BVAPORATIVB POWER OP THE AIR - Th# environmental factor complex In- 

temperature, relative humidity, and wind 
>rner bodies containing water* 

6v^nS^2S?^^^?!iH"? sun total Of water lost from the land by 

evADoration and plant Transpiration* ^ 

li^whi^K'^i*** : J*'*'*^^ ^^'^^^ ^'^"^ forming the bottom of « valley 
in which a stream is present and usually subject to flooding. 

partlcles/'''''^*"^*'^^'"' particles of dust or smoke 

^ovffi^f^ of an area by a glacier or an ice sheet, 
or the peolopical action of the ptlacial ice upon the land. ' 

awa^i^d^r'tL^'flrL^?'*'"^ J? ''^^^^ ^""^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ <irains 

away under the force of pravity when under drainage is free. 

S?v?n7^t:J*'^*rv.^^^^^"^ "^^^^'^^^ the soil and 

underlying strata, the source of water in springWand wells. 

GULLY RROSION - Removal of stones, pravel and finer matarlal hv 

oTicLrr^ff ^i'^ ^^^^^^o^ of^hannels tSa? camorbS aSLthed 
out comoletely by ordinary cultivation. araoocnea 

* 

n^^^I^L:/^'* total of environmental conditions of n snecific 
place that is occupied by an organism, by population or a commui 

HOLARD . TeiTO used to deslpnate the total water content of the soil. 

HTIMIDTTY, ARSOLUTB - The actual quantity of water vanor oreaant In 
a given volume of air, usually expressed in ™ pe? cuSH'SS^er? 

nJaianrinT'^^r " I?^ '^''^''^^l ^«»ount of water vapor 

S^niTL ^ ""i^ Pertien of the atmosphere to the nuantity vhlSh 
would be present when saturated. •"••jr »-<ii«n 

HYDROGRAPHY - The study of natural bodjes of water such as lakes 
rlvera, and seas, espaci^ily their phyMcal chrfaoteristlcs in JSn- 
trast to the biolopic^il qualities. «**«.«xbtic8 m con- 

HYDROLOGIC CYCLE - The cycle of the, movement of water from the at- 
ZIITJI £T precipitation to the earth and its re?i?n to the at! 

*»y^in*^«^<^0P<^ion, evaporation, run-off, infi3tr«tion per- 
celatlen, stor^ij^e, and trannpirntlon. ^ 

HYDROLOGY - The science of water and snow, Includknr their pro- 
perties and distribution. * "nejr pro 

HYDROPHILOUS - Refers to n plant that grows well in water or wet 
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tf^DROSPHBRB - I'he parts of the earth covered with water including 
ntreams^ lakes* oceans, etc» 

IMPOUNDMENT * An artifical lake or pond. 

i rILTRATIOiJ - The penetration of water into soil or other material. 

LIMNOLOGY - The branch of biology that deals with fresh waters and 
the organisms in them. 

LOTIC - Refers to runninp water as in a creek* 

MARSH - A swamp In which F,payjses, sedges, catttails or rushes form 
the dominant veget^on. 

MBbOSAPHOHlC - Refers to «n nquatic environment in which the oxygen 
content is consitierably reduced and in which much decomposition of 

organic in«iteri>'ls Is taking place. 

N0RI*1AL ShOtilt/N - The erosion that occurs on land under natural 
environmental conaitions not disturbed by human activities* mental 
conditions. 

tLIfrOTRi'HlC - Refers to ponds and lakes that are low in content of 
bAslc nutritive subntnnces fcr plfints, lacking: a distinct strati- 
n cation of nissolved oxyffen in summer or winter. 

OU'rWASH, OLACIAL - Material carried by streams of melted water from 
n frlncier and deposited in the form of plains, deltas. 

PELAQIC - Refers to the open water of the ocean* lacking associ- 
«tion with the shore or the bottom. 

t'ERCOLATION • i'he downward movement of water in the soil, especially 
in saturated or nearly saturated soil. 

PBHMAKROST - Permanently fro?.en ground in artic and aubartio regions. 

PERMEABILITY - The property or condition of the soil that relates 
to the passage of water or air turough It. 

PLUVIAL - Refers to rain. 

PRECIPITATION - (1< A general term for all foms of falling moisture 
including rain, snow, hail, sleet, or modifications of them. (2) 
The quantity of water that is precipitated. (3) The process in 
which water' as a. liquid is discharged, from the atmosphere upon land 
or water. 

RAIIJPALL - The total amount of precipitation including rain, snow, 
hall, and other forms. 

WATN GUA^;E - An instrument to measure the amount of rainfall. 

RAVlIiE - An elongated,narrow depression, larger than a gully, 
usually formed by running water. 
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RUN-OFK - Th© part of precipitation which as surface run-off flows 
off the land without sinking into the soil and the part that enters 
the proxind and passes throu^^h into surface streams as groundwater 
run -off • 

SALINITY ~ The quality of saltness in sea water or fresh water» 
most commonly expressed in parts of dissolved salt per lOOu parts 
ow water. 

SEC0t4D FOOT - A measuring unit for the volume of the flow of water 
expressed in cubic feet per second* 

SBBPAGE - (1) The wnter that passes through 02* emerges from the 
giH)und alonp; a line or surface in contrast to a spring where the 
water emerges from a localized spot. (2) The process by which 
water passes through the soil. 

SILTING - The deposition of water-borne sediments in bodies of %iater 
caused usually by a decrease in the velocity of the water movement. 

SNOW DENSITY - The water content of snow expressed as a percentage 
by volume. 

SOIL EROSION - The loosening and movement of particles of soil from 
the surface of the land by wind or flowing water, including accele- 
rated erosion and normal erosion. 

SPLASH BROSIOIJ - The direct effect of the impnct of mln drops on 

the ground surface or on a thin film of water causing detachment 

of soil particles which are then readily available for washing away* 

STILLING BASIS - An excavation or structure below a waterfall or 
rapids that reduces the velocity and turbulence of the current. 

STREAM - A general terra for water flowing in one direction such 
as a brook, creek, and river. 

STRIP CROt»?Ii\G - The f^rowing of crops in narrow fields or strips 
so that wind and water erosion is reduced or prevented. 

SUBIRRIOATION - The control of the water table so as to raise it 
near or into the root zone. 

SUCCBSSIOiN (ECOLOGICAL) - The replacement of one kind" of Community 
by another kind. 

SWAMP - A land area containing excessive water much of the year and 
covered with dense native vegetation that includes trees, but the 
term Is used with various meanings. 

TOPOOH* "MY - A genoml t.erm to include charncterl ntica of the 
groun« i. -face such nn plnins, hills, and mountninn. 

TRAiiSPlKA i'lON - The loan ol' water in vapor form from a plant. 
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TURBIDITY - The condition of a body of water that contains aus- 
pended material such as clay or silt particles, dead organlsns 
or their parts, or small, living ^Xltnts and animals* 

WATER GAP - A narrow valley or gorge in a ridge of mountains or 
hills, eroded by a stream* 

WATERLOGGED - The condition of the soil in Which all the pore 
spaces are filled with water* 

WATER SHED - The total area of land above a given point on a water 
way that contributes run-off water to the flow at that point* 

WATER SPREADING - The application by means of stream diversion or 
otherwise of water over the land in order to increase the soil 
moisture supply for the growth of plants or to store it underground 
for subsequent withdrawal by pumping* 

WATER TABLE - The upper surface of the free ground water in a zone 
of saturation except where it is separated by an underlying body 
of ground water by unsaturated material* 

WEATHER - The state of the atmosphere at any given time with re- 
gard to precipitation, *-emperat\ire, humidity, cloudiness, wind 
movement, and barometric pressure* 
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CONCEPTS AND RELATED ACTIVITIES TO THE WATER CYCLE 



* . Certain understandings of characteristics of water resources and 
^hoiir distribution and status are essential 



1 • V?ater is b self replenishing; 
nrA self depletinp resource, it is 
intermittently replenished by 
precipitation r^nd is steadily de- 
pleted by evaporntion, transpi- 
ration, percolntlon and surface 
and underground run-off which may 
eventually find its way to the sea, 

2. Water tends to clinp to earth 
particles and to spread throup^out 
the earth materials by cappillery 
action* 



3# Water is unevenly distributed 
reofrrn phi c ally and the quantity 
of water in *^ny locality varied 
from time to time. 



Jj. VJflter is 8 very active and 
mobile resource, lb is hard to 
cnnture and keep where it is 
wanted, or to tceep out of places 
where it is not wanted. 

b'. Water readily dissolves and 
carries away a wide range of 
substances* 



1. Make a closed terrarium* 



6, All phases of the "wnter 
cycle" are closely related. 



2. Kill fi clear container with 
soil— pour in water and observe. 
Find n sninple of dry soil (A 
garaen, annd pile), pour water 
on top and observe. 

3. Choose any area around the 
school, make observations before 
and after a rainstorm, rtain 
falls evenly over a given area. 
Does it stay where it has fallen 

ij. Obaerve the movement of rock 
and soil placed on a sidewalk, 
driveway, or roadwny before and 
after a rainfall. 



Where did the salt water 
in the ocean come fromv Take 
a can and punch holes in the 
bottom. Fill the can with a 
mirtux*e of common table salt 
and sand or soil, i^our an 
equal amount of tnp water in 
the can. Have children taste 
the water Mfter it has passed 
throuph the can. 

6. Hake « closed t.errarium. 

Make a weather project with 
temperature, humidity and 
precipitation menanrementa of 
the air I'nd teraoerfiture 
measurements of the noil. This 
will involve t>b3orviMr» i*©- 
cordinr and making reneraj i- 
zations over « period of time. 
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B, Undoratandlnp uses of water and its uses to man. 



I« Water is indispensable for 
plant and animal life and varies 
with climatic conditions* 



1. Make 3 terraria— dry land, 
grass and forest. Compare the 
dependence on water of the life 
in each. 



2. Demands for water are increasing 
at a greater rate than the rate of 
population growth. 



3. In any given location, the 
ease of water's availability tends 
to influence the use made of it. 



I4.. Activities on upstream and 
adjoing lands freouently affect 
the usefulness of any given body 
of water. 



Survey nlant and animal life at 
varying distances from a pond 
notlnp their dependence on the 
water. Were they equally de- 
pendent': 

2, Students will make a survey 
of "old timers", parents, and 
peers to compare the demand on 
water daring the youth of each 
group. Survey questions should 
include what the water was used 
for, the amount used, etc. 
Graph and share resxilts. 

3. Have students use one 
water source in the school for 
all their needs for an entire 
day. Encourage them to con- 
tinue this at home. Do they 
think twice about using water'r 

Field trip to a business 
or industry on or near a water 
supnly. Observe and compare 
this water supply with one re- 
moved from any such activity. 
(Check your local dump and its 
proximity to a water supply.) 



C. Various problems and techniques 
must be kept in mind. 

1. Control of pollution is an 
essential aspect of water 
management . 



of management of water resources 



1. Field trip to a sewage out- 
let; is this water recyclable, 
meaning active in the water 
cycle. 

Have two sample plots of grass, 
over a week's time water epch 
plot, one with fresh water, .he 
other with water mixed with de- 
tergent. Analyse the results 
after a week or so. 



2. certain land management prac- Observation of ditches 

tices help to reduce the flood around school, farms, etc. 

waters and silt that small streams 
empty into rivers and lakes. 



^. Transporting and storing 
water to meet increasing needs 
require experience and manage* 
ment techniques* 
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U Kftke a scrhpbook of news- 
paper and magazine articles and 
pictures of dams or any new 
water management plan (i*e*, th 
California aquaduct, the TVA» 
etc. ) Are there any such plans 
involving your area? If so 
what might the results beV 

D. Water resource conservation demands specific policy and adminls* 
tration of this policy. 



1. Because water resources 
recognise no state, county, town* 
ship or municipal boundaries in their 
occurence and all units of govern- 
ment be given maximum opportunity for 
cooperating to solve mutual manage- 
ment problems. 



2. Good public understanding of 
water resource problems, possible 
solutions, and management ai^ 
extremely important. 



1. Forn summary activity dis- 
cuss who owns the water.* In 
this discussion the students 
should be knowleagable in the 
previous concepts from the ac- 
tivities completed* (Why not 
do this at your nearest local 
water supply? ) 

?. Students should feel in- 
volved ana a port of the water 
cycle. Guide students in com- 
munity awareness through pos- 
ters, contributions to local 
newspafters, sugf^estions to 
local fTovernment. plnnnin>^ ses- 
sions, meetlrl^TH» etc., prog;rnm 
lor parents, teMctiers imd all 
members of the community when 
the student becomes the educator 
This aspect is vital. 

Following is « list of supplementary activities related to our 
environmental web; 

WATBR 

1. What is the source of your local drinking water supply? 

2. Devise a way of measuring the evaporation rwte of water in dif- 
ferent locations and under different conditions and at different 
times of the day and year. 

3. How do local industries or utilities use waterV What happens 
to it? What condition is It in after use? 

U. Determine how water run off and absorbtlon have be«n altered by 
land that has been covered with cement or asphalts 

t>* Krom « samp J e, estimate the number of leaves on 0 tree. Kstlmate 
the amount of water given ofT by the tree in one day through trans- 
piration, 

6. Take 11 field trip to the local sewago aisposal p\ant. Find out 
prior to the trip if the plant is primary or secondary treatment. 
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SOIL 

!• Mako s survey or cheek the local community to discover erosion 

2. Hub pieces of limestone^ sandstone^ eUe*» together to illustrate 
hovf lonp it takes nature to form soil. 

^* Compare the denth of topsoil in different locations* 

1|* Compara the amounts of organic matter in various soil samples* 

5* Attempt to determine the age of rock in your area* 

PLANTLIPR 

1* Observe the prowth rinpis in a tree stump to determine how aspects 
of the natural environment have affected the tre« throuph the years* 

2* Mark off quadrants of one square meter in different plant commu- 
nities to compare: the types of plants^ amount of bare ground to 
that cover'od with vofretation^ amount of basal area of each plant 
comparafi to the areft covered by foliaf^e, light intensity, temperature 
of the nir and soil^tnoiature present, soil compactness, water absorb- 
tion rato, and air movement* 

3* How has mun damn fed natural vegetation in your area? 
ANIMAl 1. 1 KB 

1, ^Mka population census of small animals in an area* 

Ksti mate the number of birds in h flock* 

3* Make a nrofile chart of various local animals that can be observed 
and indicate at which level of the community they feed, i.e* under- 
f^round, on the ground, at the bottom of trees, near the top, overhead* 

k» Make a survey of insects and the plants on which their evidences 
are found* sjstlmate the total number or certain kinds of inaacts in 
an area* 

5* How has m»u)'3 una of the lana > Tfected or changed thfe v/iioiire 
in your community or rerion*: What vnimnls h»«ve moved av»ny nnd which 
ones h*'"** ndante'j to an aJta»»od environment? 

i* Bring in « dirty furnace filtor to illustrate the dust and foreign 
particles founfi in household air* 

2m Count a specific n"umber of automobi Jea and not-a the number with 
excessive exhaust fumes* A graph can be mnde showing the relationship 

3* Estimate the number of automobiles your community has and estimate 
the amount of pollutants added to the air each day by them* Is there 
any way to cut do**n on these pollutants, i.e*, public transoortation, 
car pools, bicyloes* 
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becauao ecolopy Involves the Interaction of all living and non- 

In^'lZ nltlVl^V ^^^^ ^® ^^^^^ «y«^« c»n ««8ily be adapted 

to the other mRj or processes in our environmental web: sun enerky! 

'»oil, plant nnd animal. 

Be flexible and imapinativel 



'pHQriUrp»f ilir! i;la>^nJ^L?i'n^2S ADDRBSSBS OP SOME PIUfSTRI*' 

i^HODUCEHS WHO PUT OUT SEI^CTBD MATBRIALS IN RELATION TO WATER CON* 

^^^^ A SERIES OP CODE Ze?TBrI iS M^fi b2c5 



.,AMB AuD AUDK«SS 

Colonial Pilms 

?] Wfllton Street, N. W. 

Atlanta, Georri'i 50 303 

ueKalp Afrricultur^i Association 
310 North Fifth Street 
UeKalb, Illinois 60115 

Encyclopedia Hri tannics Films, Inc. 
1150 Wilmet.r,o Avenue 
Wllmetto, Illinois 60091 

Eye O^te Kouae, Inc. 
li^6-(/i Archer Avenue 
Jamaica, Jew fork 11^35 

J'lm Handy Orgftnlestion 
School Service i>epertraent 
P'f'?! Khnt Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan 48211 " 

Lonp; Kilmslide Service 

7b'05 fairmount Avenue 

El Cerrito, California 94530 

McGraw-Hill tiook Company 
•est Film Division 
3V> West U2nd Street 
New York, Wew York lu0 36 

Nasco Industries, Inc. 

Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53536 

?fit IX)wHnp: i'ictures 
Distributed by: 
f<"ily »''Ilms,Iric. 
V«;nO iMLorifyi.ro 

Ho||ywo«»M, (;alirornIa ^Hni,dQ 



CODE LETTERS 
CP 

UK 

BB 

E-G 



JH 



NASCO 

VI) 
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Society for Visual Education, Inc. SVB 
J3(<.5 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 606IU 

il$ Bureau of Reclamation USBR 
\6uilding 63, Denver Federal Center 
oenver, Colorado 80225 

Water Resources Association 
Distributed by: 
I'raining Films, Inc. 
150 West $kt>h Street 

New York, New York 10019 WRA 

THIS LIST OF FIIi4STRIl'S IS MEANT OMLY AS A SELECTED ADDITION TO 
ANY OTHER A-V MATERIALS THE CLASSROOM TEACHER MAY HAVE RBCORSB TO. 

'^ITLB COMPANY CODE 

BALAWCTs OP NATURE 

BALAWCIWG THE SUPPLY AND DEMAND ! BB 

CHANOBS IN ECOSYSTEMS w-H 

CONSERVATION OF HUMAN RESOURCES *! E-a 

CONSBRVTNG WATER AND SOIL 

CYCLE OP NATURE E-ft 

DEMAND, THE . Sa 

ENOUGH WATER FOR EVERYONE EB 

GREAT FLOOD, THE *** MASCO 

HUMAN ECOLOGY mIS 

INTRODUCTIOH TO ECOLOGY !!!!!!! M-H 

'{'ho following are ail listed under SVE films: Lets Explore a Field 

Let's Explore a Lswn, Let's Explore a Pond, Let's Explore a Stream. 
I^ts Explore a Woodland, Life in u Bog, Life in Relation to Environ 
ntdnue 

MANAOBMBNT OP WATER, THE ; m^H 

MIRACLE OP WATER USBR 

MUDDY RAINDROPS, THE SVE 

POND AS A COMMUNITY, THE * m-H 

WATER AND ITS COUSERVA'^ION * K.r. 

WATER BIRDS * go 

WATER CONSERVATION TODAY * SVB* 

WHAT IS CONSERVATION? * pu 

WIND AND WAVES , SVE 

WORK OP RUNNING WATER "* SVE 
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T.EARNTN& SCTENOE IN THR OUT OP DOORS K - If 

ftv: :)1<3abeth !)-5nt*op<1, I.ouino Huot, Donna TnCinnln^ 
•^ofjer ^*cQualn, Phyllis Snith 

In thia project for Outdoor Education we will cover the grade 
rnn(f(s K-U by activities^ gaine8» observations and experiments* The 
children will learn through their own discovery following a discovery 
guide which is an aid to individualizing inquiry. It avoids con- 
fusion. The talking by the teacher is reduced to a ninlmum allowing 
for individual attention to the child. 

OBJECTIVES OP DISCOVERY QUIDES: 

1. To foster the natural curiosity which children have about the 
world around them. 

2. To guide children to learn about their environment out-of-doors 
by getting them involved in the process of finding out for themselves. 

3. o give children a chance to appreciate science as a method of 
discovery through solving problems. 

if. To emphasize the ecoloj^ical approach by including studies in 
the physical and biological nspects of the environment. 

5» To helj? foster the kinds of attitudes and appreciations which 
lead to understanding the scientific method and its applications. 

6. To stimulate Interests and to develop skills which enable 
children to investlpnte for themselves. 

7» To develop an understanding of the out-of-doors which may lead 
to interesting hobbies of various kinds. 

6. To create an awareness that our resources are not restricted to 
soil, forests, fish and wildlife? but that they also include peace* 
quiet, clean air, clean water, space and beauty. 

^* '^^ laad children to the enjoyment of the esthetic beauties In 
the outdoors and to explain the privileges and duties each one has 
to make it possible for others to obtain the same enjoyment. 

10. To appreciate conservation as it develops from an understsnding 
of the ecological Interrelationships in our environment and to 
recognize that man is part of this "web of life." 

LIVING THI?iGS - 03JHCTIVRS 

KTNpiSRaARTvrJ 

The student will be able to: 

1. Identify that all things are either living or non-living. 

2. identify living things as plant or animal. 

3. identify all living things grow. 

4* state that all living things are not the ssme size. 

5* identify that there are many kinds of nlants and animals. 
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The student will be fible to: 

1. state thRt there are many kinds of plants* 

^, stste that plants grow in a variety of placea* 

3* state thnt nlants <)nd animals need food^ air» wnter, and 

favorable temperature to live# 
k* stnte that green plants need lipht to grow* 
5* state that most plants can not move about aa animals do. 
6, state that there are many kinds of animals. 
?• state that nnimals live in many kinds of places* 
h. state .that most animals can move from place to place* 
9. state that animals move in different ways. 

SKCOKD Gf^APg 

The student will be able to: 

1. identify the parts of a plant. 

?. identify that living things change as they grovr. 
^0 state that some animals move from place to place with seasons 
In order to find food, 

state that seed dispersal is "essential for plant reproduction* 
5. identify living things in soil* 

THIRD GRADE 

The student will be abJe to: 

1* state that many plants and animals are adapted to livinp in 
certain kinds of oiaces. 

2. state that many animals have special adaptations which protect 
them from their enemies. 

3. state that man depends on other livinp things for his food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

k» state that man should exercise pood conservation practices 
30 as not to disrupt the interdependence of living things* 

e 

The student will be able to: 

1* identify the parts of a flower aa stamen, pistil (ovary, seeds), 

petal, sepals. 
2. state that some plants have seeds* 
"i. State thnt seeds are produced by flowers* 
k» state that seeds are distributed by explosion, wind, water, 

and animal* 

5* state that fruit develops from the flower 

6* state that preen plants make their own food* 

7* state that new plants can be prown from seeds, leaves, and 

stems of* other plants* 
6* state that some animals feed and protect their young* 
9. identify the five groups of vertebrates. 

a* fish b* amphibian c. reptile d. bird e* mammal 
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LIVING THINGS - ACTIVITIES 

f. Take a walk apound the building during the sprlugr to collect 
tree seeds. Observe differences in sizes and shapes. 

2. Collect branches bearing unopened fruit of witchhazel in the 
fall. Keep these in a warm classroom. The witchhazel will 
pop its seeds-showing method of seed dispersal. 

3» Sketch and describe specimens observed and then classify 

these upon return to the classroom using visual characteristics. 
One student from each group might be permitted to collect one * 
specimen. 

U. Find living and non-living things. 

5. Listen for sounds which living things make* 

6. Investigate a dead tree to find out how it feels, smells and 
looks. Look for scars, breaks, holes, and for plants and 
a:*imals on it and in it. A fallen rotting tree is examined in 
the same way. (Do not break rotting log apart, xteplace what- 
ever is moved.) Students may justify its value to the environment. 

7. Look for animal homes at different levels of the forest or field 
(ground level, eye level, and overhead) as well as by the holds, 
spittle bug foam, webs, rolled leaves, cocoons eaves, wuskrat 
moiinds, and beaver lodges. 

6. Study the fli f f erence in bark textures by feeling with fingers. 
Make rubbing of bark in order to compare designs. 

9. Observe ana feel differences in other parts of plants, leaves, 
trunks, twigs, root, flowers, and branches. 

10. Lo&k for animal coverings to study. Perhaps rfa)bit, snake, frog, 
salamander, bird, insect or earthworm. 

11. At the edge of a pond use a strainer to scoop up some bottom 
mud which is then placed on newspaper. Living things are 

then transferred to basins of water where they can be more clearly 
observed. Overturn a few rocks to find life under then. Try 
to get life from a stream where there is running water to compare 
life from the two places. 

12. For sight, touch and smell, introduce two different leaves, 
fjuchas sassafras and mullein. Sassafras has k different shapes. 
Is smooth, find is fragrant when crushed. Mullein has a simple 
outline, is not especially fragrant, and is very fuzzy. Listen 
to the sounds made by walking on leaves, the calls of birds, 
running stream, splashes of animals, sounds of animals. 

13» Give each child a copy of some leaf shapes and then look for 
the matching shape outdoors. When the child finds a match, he 
may fill in the outline with crayon. 

er|c ^^ 
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IJVINQ THINGS-ACTIYITISS COmTINUSD K>2 



Ift. Look for evidence of animals using plants for food* 

1?. Notice which parts of nil plants are green. 

16, Find what haopens to the roots of a fallen tree, to the '»->le 
left by the fallen tree. 

X7. Kind evidence of chanpe taking place on some of the rocks* 

16, Find evidence of roots of plants keeping water from washing 
soil away, 

19* Find what lives i.i water, the woods, the soil* 

20* Making two teams, have students p:o out and find the lack of 
grass in certain places* 

21 * Take a hoop or coat hanger and throw randomly bo observe 

within loop area the different kinds of seeds and how they sproad* 

22* Send search parties of two or three children to find as many 

different types of mushroom, lichens, fungus and algne as they can* 

23* Have children find ns many different types of galls as they can* 

24* Have students count as many birds as they car in a certain time* 

25* Tqking containers with them, have students collect as many kinds 
of insects as they can find observe their behavior* 

26. After observing plants have .cltss tell in which direction they 
grow* 

27. As an art project have each student select a different shape 
tree and then' draw it from memory. 

26. Have the class gather all materials they feel are polluting the 
area you specify* 

29* Compare several flowers* Look for the same color, different 
colors. Look for the parts that are the same color nmi the 
parts that ore different color* 



UVINa THINGS > ACriVITIES 

I. Plant a flower or vegetable garden on the school grounds. 

Collect mushroom and ferns to show spores. 

3. ?'ind fungi of various types and notice where thc> are ^irwiwin/?;. 
Compare these pieces with places green plants grow. 

Obtain green pond scum and observe drops under a microscope or 
bioscope. 

5» Mnke fern leaf prints in plaster of paris. 

6. Look for immature insects In various land locations - near the 
vjriter, in the woods, in the field, and along the fence rows and 
pofifiside. Look for caterpHlars hanging from tr«es, rolled up in 
le^^ves, inside galls on various parts of plants. 

7. Divide children into small groups to explore '^arefully a portion 
of the firen under study. They can look for changes in plants such as 
roiled leaf eagres, galls, holes in leaves or the tree itself; chan^as 

in the nhysical environment such as decreased sunJight in an area, holes 
in the ground or flooding of the area. 

b. Find different stages of growth in insects, frog's, ana toads. 
Obtain samples from bottom mud and water in a pond. 

9. Let children work in groups while exploring an area for living 
things. 

10. Observe the differences in mature and immature trees— bark tex- 
ture, size and ahaue of leaves, color of twip:s and bark, shape and 
and height of the tree.* Notice the leef canopy of the tallest trees 
in contrast to the lower branches. Bark rubbings of older and 
younr-c?r barks are apt to be smoother than older ones; contrasting; 
♦*u'ubing3 which show trees grow in width as well as length. Growth 
in width causes ridges, cracking and peeling. 

II. Use different methods of telling the a^re of 8 tree. Count the 
whorls of branches on pine trees, the annual rings of a tree cross 
section and the growth rings or bird scale scars on branches of 
deciduous trees. Current growth beinf the distance between the 
t«rn:.nal bud and the nearest set of "growth rings." Measure the 
distance between these growth rings and the next lower set for 
previous year's growth. 

1 i.et children select two twigs which are two years or older, 
ihey measure '*n6 record the amount of growth for the present year 
and the last year. Determination can be made as to which year 
showed the most growth and discuss the reasons for different growth 
rates from year to year. 
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1 J. Take precounted toothpicks of assorted colors and scatter them 
in the prass* Have children try to pick up as many as possible in 
a (^Wen time limit. Observations can be made as to what color tooth- 
nicks are most difficult to locate. Try this same activity in a drier 
area, perhaos o meadow or field and carry on the same observations • 
t>Ucuss camouflafre and protection again in regard to findings. Find 
Insects which are the snme color as the place they are found, 

}h. Look for evidences of animals in the woods. They might be tracks, 
eateu :ts. snider wftbs, nests, the sounds of animals, their dronptngs, 
etc. 

Bxfimine soil qnd notice it is made up c * broken down parent rock, 
decayed plant and animal mnterial, live organisms, water, and air. 

16. Working in srouos the children can work in different areas (ever- 
green woods, field, deciduous woods, school yara) to examine soil 
sannles. Later they can use soil samples to creete dioramas of the 
area from which they were taken* 

17. Find the diameter of a tree by use of a taoe which has been marked 
off in 3 and l/7th Inches and e^ch section numbered by ones. Wrap 

the tape around the tree trunk feet from the g?*ound. Where the 
t*\pe meets, read the number. This represents the approximate diameter 
of the tree. 

16, Locate plants which should be avoided, 

19, Look for nests, and notice the number of nests in one tree. 

2(.. Witch birds to find what kinds of pl-mts seem to Mttj»v,ct them, 

?1. Observe animals on, in, around and under s stximp and notice 
what they are doing, 

22. Observe the shape and color in animals and relate this to the 
survival of the animals, 

?'^* Examine some plonts in order to find the beginning of next 
yearns plant and notice the location of these parts. 

?h* ?rv to locate cocoons, snider egg cases, praying mantis cases, 
earthworm egg cases and watch their development, etc, 

25, Compare the temperaf re of several animal homes for the warmest 
anc coolest. 

26, Compare the lix^ing conditions of plants and animals on top of 
a rock and those under a rock, 

27, Examine plants in order to find out hovi they protect the soil. 
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Alfi. WATER AHD WEATHEH - OBJECTIVES 

The student will be able to: 

!• state that air is aJl around us, 

stflte that we cnn feel air but we cannot see it. 
^« st«te thflt we can see wh?^t air does 
k» stqte that air con warm us or cool us, 

FIRST GRADE 

The student will be able to J 

!• identify that winds move at dlfx*erent speeds find from different 
directions* 

identify things that wind can do which are beneficial, harmfu] , 
or both* 

3# identify the forms of precipitation 

a. r^iin b. nnow c. sleet d. heil 
identify that weetner Jxffects our work and play. 
i>» Identify that clouds have different shapes. 

SSCOWP GRADE 

The studeiits will be able to: 

1# identify the different places temperature is measured. 

2. state that water evaporates from puddles, lakes, and oceans to 
go into the air. 

3. state that there are different types of clouds and tbnt they 
change color, patterns and speed* 

i|. use a rain gua^e. 

5. state that rain effects the plant and animal life. 
A, stRte that wind has different strenftths and may blow from 
any direction. 

7. state that temperature differs in contrasting areas. 
THIRD GRADE 

The students will be able to: 

1. state that wind effects animal life. 

2. state that a volume of snow melted will produce a lesser 
volume of water* 

3« state that there are different foms of clouds. 

identify difference in snowf lakes and comoare size and shnpe. 
5« state that the earth is heated \xnevenly by the sun. 

H'QURTH GRADE 

The student will be able to: 

1. state that some precipitation soaks into the ground while some 
runs off intc> streams, lakes and oceans. 

2. state that excessive precipitation causes great damage by erosion 
and flood. 
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3* state the condition of a swamp* 

4* state that the water table is higher i ^,he spring than in 
the fall. 

Sf* determine wind conditions and velocity* 

Aia WATER AND WEATHErf " ACTIVITIES 



1* 



2. 



5. 



Have students record rainfall by making a rain guage and keeping 
a record over a period of several weeks* 

Havo students keep records for several days of the kinds of clouds 
that are visible* Discuss changes of oolort patterns and speed. 

Have students observe the effect of rainfall on the plant and ani- 
mal life. Discuss the problems created by rain and also the 
helpful effects. 

Children can find many examples of temperature diffeirences out- 
doors. The following areas of contrast may be used* 



a 
b 
c 
d 
e 
f 



sun- shade 
wind-calm air 
deep water-shallow water 

snow surface-under pile of snow at ground level 
snow-ice 

surface soil-subsoil 

edge of water-middle of meadow 



In ii^ich places around the building does the wind blow strongest 
can be a matter of i»e3earch. 



6* Find the coolest spot on a warm day; the warmest spot on a cold day* 

7. Feel the surfaces of different types of objects and notice 

whether color of the object makes a difference. When doing this 
record the results for warm days and cool days* Compare. 

6. Draw a circle around the very edge of a puddle with a piece of 
chalk or mud. Watch to discover how lonp it takes to disappear. 
Try this on sunny days and cloudy days to compare time element. 
Try it on relatively calm days and windy days and compare. Dis- 
cuss what happens to the water* 

9. Make wind strips with strips of plastic for observation of wind 
velocity— both for strength and direction at various parts of the 
school environment. 



1. Have students study and record wind conditions for several week8-« 
use direction of the wind and the accompanying weather conditions 
and temperatures. M«ke a simple wind van and anemometer* 
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Vit. (continued) 

Hav9 students Investigate snow volume in comparison to water 
volxane of the sane melted, snow by using some fruit juice cans 
which have been filled with snow* placed in warm place to allow 
snow to melt and resultant water volume measured. Let children 
calculate how many inches of snow would produce one-inch depth 
of water, or how many inches of snow will be produced by the 
snow in the Juice cans* ^ry different textuz»ed snow, snow 
packed down or nlaced lif^htly in the can. Note results. 

3» l-!ake daily observatipns of clouds, if a camera with a filter 
is available, cloud photographs can be token and developed into 
an excellent exhibit. 

4. Examine snow flakes which fall on dark clothinf^ with hand lenses* 
• ote their shapes, number of points. 

5. Arrange a trip to a reservoir, or to the source of the school 
water supply. If nppropriate, have the school custodian inter- 
viewed for what happens to the water to make it i»eady for use 
in the school. 

6. Find places in the vicinity of the school where there is evidence 
t-.hat the water tobie is near the surface. Swamny or marsh lo- 
cations C9n usually be found at a distance not. too far away. 
Children should be led to observe the difference in the vegeta- 
tion as compared to adjacent drier areas. In early spring it 
will often be possible to find the water table by digging a 
small hole with a shovel. 

7. Arrange to take a trip to an airport or local weather bureau to 
observe the wind r.ock and the wina sf^eed Indicator ( arjemometer ) . 
Discussion can be held as to wrty the people at the airport are 
interested in the wind speed and direction, the weather bureau 
is interested In both, too. 

Hftve the children find & place in the direct sunlight where a 
blacktop surface meets the lawn. Have the children place one 
hand on the paved surface and the other hand on the grass* Dis- 
cuss whi6h area is hottest, whether the sun heats all parts of 
the ef^rth equally or not* 

Go to a nearby weedy field on o windy day. Have the chilnpen 
lie down, face up, and see how hard the wind blows ag^ainst their 
faces. Have then kneel with their faces even with the tops o-f 
the weeds* Let them stand. Discuss where the wind in the weakest, 
the strongest, where the Insects miglit i^o on a windy day* 



EARTH km ITS COMt-OSITION - QBJSCTIVSS 
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The student will be able toj 

I. identify rocks/ stones as herd non-llvinf things. 
^* separate rocks/stones into groups according to: 

8* size b. color c* ahaj^ d, texture 
3« identify thot there «re different kinds of rocks/stones, 
stnte that rocks/stones are used to make things* 
8* RS building materials 

b, in many wsys around the house and in schools 

1) Stone v^hich is used to building things is strong and hard, 

FIRST GRADE 

The student will be able to: 

1. Identify that the land on which we live is made of rock and soil* 
iistinpuish the difference between soil end send. 

3, state that there are different kinds of soil. 

SECOND GR\02 

The student will be able to; 

3, identify the ways in which rocks ere constantly being worn or 
broken dotm, 

<>• wind b* water o. temperature change d* plants e* m^n 

2. state that the soil contains bits of broken rock and decaying 
plant and animal matter. 

3» show that soils differ in their ability to hold water* 

state that the Con soil is- a valuable z*esource end should be 
^conserved. 

THIRD GRADE 

The student will be able to: 

1. state that the surface of the earth is constantly chan^rinr* 

2. identify the exnmples of earth^s changes. 

a. building up and wearing down of mountains and hills* 

b. delta, gully, valley formation 
c* changes in coastlines 

d» landslides 
^* identify the factors responsible for these chanres. 
a. wind and water erosions 
b* man and other nnimals 
c* rlaclers 
d. gravity 

e* earthquakes and volcanoes 
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FOtiHTH GRADS 

The student will be able to: 

!• state that fossils ore evidence of life in t.he past and may be 

found in sedimentary rook. 
2m recognize fossils and fossil imprints 
3, state that there are different kinds of fossils 
if» identify two examples of sedimentary rocks 

a* limestone b» shale c, coal d, conglomerate 
5» identify two examples of metamorphlc i^cks 

a* marble b. quart zite 

•fciARTH AND ITS COMPOSITlOij - ACTIVTTTBS 

!• Collect some rocks from around the neighborhood. Compare the 
rocks collected with the man-made materials (rock-like) used in 
construction. 

2. Have the children use lemon- Jui be or vinegar for testing reaction 
of rocks* Try to include limestone so that there will be d 
bubbling reaction* 

3, Examine natural rocks found on school site, Discuss and group 
rocks according to size, color, shape, texture. 

Take a trip to visit a stonecutter. Notice what kind of atone 
he uses and the tools used to cut the rock* 

$m Oo outside after a rainstorm and find areas where water is 

standing on the earth. Discuss the differences in the kind oV 
earth which held the water on the surface and that which allowed 
it to sink into it. 

6« Visit areas where the soil has been moved by rainwater. Observe 
the evidence of miniature RUllies and ditches, transported snnd 
and other examples of erosion. 

1. Locate limestone and examine it closely with the aid of « maf?ni- 
fying glass. Sometimes tiny shells can be seen. Test the rock 
with vinegar or lemon juice and notice the i»e3ction. Try the 
same test on other rocks and comp<»re the reactions* 

2# If in an area where morble is found, try testing with vinegar and 
compare its reaction with that of limestone. 

Take a trip to a museum idiere displays illustrating physical 
features and changes of the earth are exhibited. 

Arrange a trip to a nearby area which shows evidence of glacial 
features and deposits. In large cities such evidence can often 
bo found in parks. (\- ^ - 




S» Visit sites which are under constx*uction and see rock exnosures* 
Sometimes they provide o source for rock nnd mineral specimens. 

Visit a place where buildinp stone is qunrried to find out kind 
of rock, uses of the rock, methods of quarrying, 

7* . Qravel beds or banks may provide another place to collect specimens. 

6« A fossil-collecting trip may be possible in some areas. 
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ADOPT A TRBB 

By: P'.i^llp ".Moyce 



T.ook at the trees firouncS yoijr neighborhood, block, or school- 
yarrl* Some trees tive- big ancf gone are small but each 
helps piirr.> nvr a\r and makes oi^r neighborhooiJ a m>re 
pleasant p^ace to live. 

?>0{«<? tj^et^s have been planted people end aome gi'ew all 

by themselves. 
Some trees are bealth^ aw? some are \ir heal thy • 
Some trees baive scars where p«jple have Injvred thc»n., 

pe'^bsps by accident » perhaps on purpose. 
Some trees nwjy be the some size as otbers anrl some hfjvc 

the sp.trte kind of ba)*k or leaves as others, 
look at the differences ani similar Ities of your trees. 

HftCli f>^e is in som«* ways special and dirferent from 

all of hbe others. 

Ojoope one tree vhich seems *n some way special to you. 
Keep a notebook or yo'jr tret. 

V/ns \t planted by people or did it grow by itseli*? 
Who do joM th^nk planted your tree? Ask people who 
may knovr. 

Why do you think the tree was planted and who do you 

suppose paid for the work? 
3eo if you can find out how long your tree 'las been 

growin/T ^lere. Ask people who may know. 
Does vour tree have needles or leaves on it? What Is tlie 

difference? 
W511 your tree have leaves in the spi»ini^? 
Can yoni find out what shane the leaves will be? Maybe 

yoti can ^Ini-"' an old leave from last year on the ground 

or op the tree. 
Whnt kind of bark does your tree have? How is it dif- 
ferent from the bark of other trees nearby? 
Can you neo any scars on your tree where people have 

«n."lured it? I^ot do you think caused the injiupy? 

Do you ^fnow what kind of tree you have chosen? See if you can 
find out. 

^i^hat do the buds of your tree look like? Compare tJiom 

with the buds of other students' trees. Compare leaves 

as well if they are available. 
V/hat pattern do the branches of your tree make? Is it 

different from other nearby trees? 
l-fhat ^3 the bark of your tree like? Is it roug-i or 

s?noot>i, scaley or tight, gray or brown or black? 
noe8 your tree have any seeds on lo? See If you cnn fbui 

out what fche seedn will be like. H<w .aro the seeds of 

yonr treo trnnsported bo new locMtions? 
What shape does your trott have where tt joini the gfonnd? 

!W^iere the tninK joinn the roots) 
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Measure your tree 

What is the circumference of your tree? Trees are 
normally measured at the height of lik feet from the 
ground. Can you find the diameter from this? (measure 
very carefully and you may be able to measure again at 
the end of the summer to see how much your troo has grown* 
Be sure to measure at the same place. ) 

Can you find the height of your tree? 

Get your teacher to help you. 

How high from the ground is the first branch? 

Each tree is the home of many millions of other plants 
and animals. Most of them are so small we could only see 
them with a v<>ry powerful microscope. Many live underground 
where we can not easily find them. On most tree trunks you 
can find lichens growing. 

What are lichens? 

Can you find any insects under the loose bark^onyour tree? 
Can you find any signs of life in the dirt at the base of 
your tree? 

Watch your tree when Spring comes. Keep a record in your note- 
book. 

On what date do buds begin to turn green? 

When do the leaves begin to unfold? 

Are there any flowers on your tree? 

Do leaves and flowers come out at the same time? 

Is there anything on your tree for birds to eat? 



Draw your tree in Winter ana in dpx*xti^x 
Draw the leaves of your'-tree? 

Make rubbings or spatter prints of the lonvoa of your troo. 



• 
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A CUBE 0? SOIL 

Courtesy: Dr. Helen 



Materials 

Trowel Btiler Jar Screens Newspaper 
EQulpement 

Without disturbing the plants, lift a cube .of earth (6*x6*'x6'»). 

Place it on a piece -of paper. Examine It. (As you work, put 
any animals In a jar). 

How do the plant roots affect It? How do they grow? How far 
down do they RO? 

Ts it the same color at the top and bottom? If not, what Is 
the difference? 

What other differences can you notice? 

Remove the plants. How many Individual plants are growing on 
your cube? How many kinds? Separate them Into piles by kinds. 
Tally them. Tf you don't know the names, draw pictures to in- 
dicate the plants you are talking about. Or describe them. 

Shake the soil off the roots. Hse the screens to learn about 
the size of soil particles and the relative quantity of each 
size. 

Start work with the large screen. When you have finished, you 
wni have five piles. Estimate proportions of each size soli 
particle. 

Was there any visible organic material? Mineral materials? 
What about animals? 
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SOIL 

By: Marian Carpenter 




a small hole and put the soil you remove 
on a p?Re of newspaper • • • 

What color is the 
soil at th« sides 
and top of the 
hole? 



;op 



*s 



THe" 



the soil on your newspaper , • 



Is it damp or dry? 
^8 It hard of soft? 



what kind of soil do plants like best? 
what kind ad worms like? . , 



does the soil stick together if you make a ball out of It? 



How many animals can you find in the soil? 



Name them or draw their pictures , *• 




Why do plants and animals 
need the soil? 



Why does the soil noed 
thK plants and anlmalsT 



C'^urtesy: Dr. '^eien Ruasell 
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Earthworm Tnoun^is can be found almost any place in the world 
where there moist earth. These mounds are piles or droppings — 
undigested food material wh^ch has passed through the earthworms 
body after being around. in its gizzard and treated with the diges- 
tive chemicals. 

Tf you examine one of these piles of pulverized earth you 
may discover that !t is made of gi^^i pellets. (Hain, lawn 
mowers, walking o^ople may Cf>mpaet fiarly deposits). 

Rub some of these pellet;? betw<>en ymir fingers. Notice how 
fine the earth parti f>len are. How does this help the soilt 

Notice the hole bene^it.h the pellets. How does this help 
the soil? 

Tf you loov qui'^kly when you p^ok up the mound of earth you 

may see the earthworm before it disappears. 

When you know how to identify the earthworm mounds, you can 
do a census in different area. This could be done in different ways. 
The class can be divided into pairs and each pair assigned a sec- 
tion of lawn to count mounds. Tf these figures are added, you 
wiTl have a total for a given area for a given date and year. 

Or the class can be dWided into thirds or fourths, and 
each groun could explore a nlot or given dimensions in a different 
habitat (e.g. woods, lawn, bare ground, field, orchard). This 
raises questions about the places earthworms prefer. 

In the orchard each groijp can find an earthworm mound. By 
cutting down around the side with a trowel the whole burrow may 
be dug up with th^- earthworm *n it. 

Examine thri burrow. Is H straight? Curved? Could you 
draw it? TTow wide is it? Ts there any place the earthworm can 
turn around? 

Put the earthworm in a pan. Put earth at the opposite end 
of the nan. Watch the earthworm move. How does the earthworm use 
it muscles: How can you locate the head end? 

Watch the earthworm for a while. What words would you use 
to describe its size? Do you need different words at different 
times? Why? 

The p^nk color is from hemoglobin in its blood. The black 
is the food in its digestive tract. Where does th» digestive 
tract start and end? Tn there an equal amount of food in all parts 
of the digestive tract? Ts the tract the name thickness from one 
end to the other" 

Make a l^st of other questions you can ask about earthworms. 
'Tan you discover the answers by observing your worms? 



Yoa may want to set up an earthwopm observation home by 
using an olive .lar. Fill It 3/H full with moist earths Put an 
earthwo'^ on top of the earth. Wrap a pice of black paper around 
the jar and fas en it wUh a rubber band. 

When you want to see earthworm activity take the black cover 
off. Why is the cover Important? 

What questions can you find answers to in your observation 

home*^ 

Put a thin layer of Tine light colored sand on top of tbe 
earth. Does this helD w^th observations? 

Try sawdust on the earth ^n another observation home. Are 
the results the same? 

Earthworms eat decaying leaves and other dead plant materials. 

Can you devise some experiments and discover if they have 
any food preferences? 



Suggested reading for teachers; 

RART^IWORMS. by Dorothy Chi Ids Hogner, Pub. Thomas Crowell 



AND NOW TT»S PALI. 

Courtesy of Lakeside Nature Center 



'me of yenr there are many unique things to oxnerlenee 
w*tb our eyes, ears, noses, fingers, faces and feet, 

Wqve ynu noted what is replacing summer *s morning dew? Have you 
looked nt it through a magnifying glass? 

How do the lowering temperatures make you feel? Or the contrast 
bf*tween morning and afternoon temperatures? 

Doen th^ rnin smell different to you now - before, during, and 
after the rainfall: Does it feel differently? What changes do 
you notice after the rain? What changes do your bare feet tell 

you nbout" 

Have you noticed the trees, around your school. For each tree, 
do the leaves turn the same color? Do all the trees turn brilliant 
f*olors? A**ter the leaven fall can you feel and smell what is 
ha'^pftnin^^ to them? 

When the hrances are bare have you compared the shapes of dlf- 
f'^rent varieties f>f trees? Do their shapes suggest different 
feelings to you? 

Wave you tounhed a ripened mllk'^eed pod with your nose? And 
other seeds - how do they feel? 

Have you moved your fingers through the coat of a horse, dog, 
or cat? What do your fingers te21 you Is happening? Do you 
see a change in color? 

When you close your eyes In the school yard, a city park, or 
forest, what sounds do you hoar that you don*t hear at other 
times of the year** 

Have you provided opportunities to experience the above with 
your students? KopeiTully these outside activities will supple- 
ment units or projects you are involved with this Pall. Or 
Tjaybe they will suggest a unit or concept to teach, such as 
i^reparstion for the winter *s dormancy or nature *s recycling. 
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ROCKS 

Byj Marian Carpenter 



?<cV up a rock an^l look carefully at U» 

How close your eyos and f<*el the rock with fingers and 

with your ohff«k. 

How big is your rorsk compared to you? 

Is It heavy? Think of aomethlng else that !s as heavy as 

your rock. 

How hard. Is your rock? 
liThat can you f^nd that you can scratch it wUh: 



Pick up two rocks - 

one big and one small. If 
you drop both of them at the 
same time - which will hit the 
ground first? Try it . . • 




What ar rocks good for? 
What can you do with them: 




Find a rock that you 
really think is nice and 
bring it home to a friend 
who couldn't come today . • 
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By: Marian Carpenter 

OENCRAT. 

k ^'"^ Jeanne Bendiok; Parentis Magazine Press 

nr^, ^onnne Bend^cUj Pranklln Watts 
Look ^pit T Found , Marshal Case: Chathan Press. 
A>Cyftok ''n bh^ Pivement » ^th ^Towellj Atheneus 
Evervthinp' Changes » "Ruth Lowell, Atheneus 

bl?;^ovfir^ np ^f^^^^'^Q Tnioors , Kd. by Laurence Pringle; Natural History 

pLs^ovprin"- '^ha "^Tnture Outdoors , Ed, by Laurence Pringle; Natural Histor^ 

L'v^np' ^;9rth , Peter Parb; Hqrper and ^ow 

^^fituve Tn thfi r;it,y , John Rubiows^cy; Pas^c ^ooks 

See Thro^ifTh thfi Forest » Mil li cent Selsam; Harper 

STqw A?^ A Sn ^n , Onl>^k_A?^ A Bird> Miriam Young; Lnthrop 

1 Worl d q Ten ^ii?5nell: LHtle Hpown 
3oli « tf^T en 'Ruf^sell: Little Brown 



SEASONAL 

FqIi '^^rei , Dorothy r.terl *ng; Natural History Press 
yhere Ooeg gveryone Ho ?, AHeen Fisher; Thomas Orowell 
$o^n A^her 5>epternber r~'^^lenn Blough; McGraw ^ill 
^pr»-^pg v]fi>%f. T^ T-)^^^|.v^^ 55terTing: Natural History Press 

Fir?.<-. Book?! of atones » M, ^, Cortiack; Franklin Watts 
.:;- Tv^,ev ^jrned to Stone ,' "'■ul^an T-^ay; Scholastic Book Service 
•"• All Upon A Stone , Jean (leorp.e; Thomas Crowell 
■y r'vhe V/onder of "tones , ' omn Oans; Thomas Crowell 

PLA^'^Ti a:^!D s^.^r> 

^i^',h o^ a ^ope.^t , ^*^l^o:ent Selsam; Harper and Row 

Let, ^3 fTo TO 'i'he^oods^ - Harriet Huntington; Doubleday 

'"hnnVs to Threes , ^rma Webber: Sciott 
-t' -T'he Plants We Sat . MUllcent Selsam; Harper and How 
•r- L^'on?? Tn '^he Oraaa . Phyllis Busoh; World Publishing 
':? -Pl9nt9 th ^eed3. Dorothy Wood: Follett 

T.gflr?7'nf> Al^o^t ^^lower^nff Plants. Phyllis Ladyman; Scott 

ri gy Seeds,. 11 ^ cent Selsam; Morrow 

v- ^'tn '"hat arow "ip- . Trma Webber: *5cott 
" Mi Ikv/eed , T^i 1 1 ic en t '>f> 1 s n m : l^'^or r ow 
••■ *Af^r 1 "^ree . Millioent '^lelsam; Morrow 

^*^1E'CTS, A^ITMALS, BIRDS 

'"v-.o ny>Q Yjng ^ n ntin , Lilo Mer.n; Soribnera 
' Fn&ooK o^' ^.npn , Margnret wmiamson; T«>anklin Watts 
•r- '^ho ^.^1^ ^ha t ha the C olden ^jTgg , r/lllicent Selsam; Harper & Row 
•r- '^e r r V an^^ t. h ^"b t e rn H 1 a r s . ^ tl 1 i c en t Selsam; Harper Row 
v- Cdd ^o^ts , Dorothy Hogner: "lo hoi a s t V 

•r -Qi)e?^tion;^ and Answer s About Ants , ^illioent Selsam; Scholastic 
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Bibliography for Early Childhood 

By; Marian Carpenter 

GENERAL 

A placft to LI vfi , Jeanne Bendick; Parent's Magazine Press 
living TMngs , Jeanne Bendlck; Franklin Watts 
Lftok What I Found . Marshal Case; Chathan Press 
A-Cf>aok -in the ?avement , Rtith Howell? Atheneus 
Everything Change;^ , Ruth Howell, Atheneus 

Oinc everting j^'^ture Indoors , Ed. by Laurence Pringle; Natural History 

p*)f^r'overina The Nature Outdoora . Ed, by Laurence Pringle; Natural History 

LWing Earth , Peter Fnrb; Harper and Row 

y^flti>re Tn the City , John Rub^owsky; Bas^c l^oka 

S«e Through the Forent , Ill cent Selsam: Harper 

^low Af? A^Sn an, Quick As A Bird. Miriam Young; Lathrop 

>/orlds ,'^eren Russell; Little Brown 
■Soi 1 , Hel en Ru«?sell: Little Brown 



SEASONAL 

Fal 1 T s Here I , Dorothy "Sterling; Natural History Press 
Whf>re Does Everyone Go ?, Alleen Fisher; Thomas Crowell 
Soon After Sentemher , Glenn Blough; McOraw Hill 
'Spring la Here j, Dorothy Sterling; Natural History Press 

STONES 

rat Books of Stones , M, B. Corwnckj Franklin Watts 
•"• T>»ey Turned te Stone , JuHan May; Scholastic Book Service 
• ^A 11 Upon A Stone , .fean Oeorge; Thomas Crowell 
■^ 'The Wonder of ^ones , Hotna uans; Thomas Crowell 

PLANTS AND SEEDS 

Birth of a Forest , Millicent Selsam; Harper and Row 

Let^s CTo TO The^oods^ «■ Harriet Huntington; Doubleday 

Thanks to Trees . Trma Webber f Scott 
" The Plants We Eat . Mlllicent ' 3lsam; Harper and Row 
•y T.ion s In Tha Grass . Phyllis Busch; World Publishing 
<^ ^1&nts Wi th^ 3f»ada. Dorothy Wood; Follett 

T.earnlng A?>out FTovenlnr; Plants ^ Phyllis Ladyman; Scott 

Plflv W ith Seeds. MLT! icent Selsam; Morrow 
^Bito That Grow Big. Trma Webber; Scott 
•" •Milkwoffd . Mlllicent Selsam j Morrow 
^• Haple Tree . Mlllicent Selsam; Morrow 

INSECTS, AffXriALS, BIRDS 

""hfi P ra ying M a ntis , Lllo Hess; Scribners 
'^ M^irst Book of gugs , Margaret Williamson? Franklin Watts 
^• •'the BugTHat La^^the Go ld en Ep:g . Mniicent Selsam; Harper ^. Row 
^ Terry and the (Caterpillars , Mlllicent Selsam; Harper & Row 
< ?Odd ^etS t Dorothy Hogner; Scholastic 

<^ -<^u«stions and Ansv^er s About Ants , Mlllicent Selsam; Scholastic 



^Insects . Zim and Cottam; Golden Press 
»Tn«ftfttg. Jeanne Prouillette; Follett 

^Ind g^t About InafiOtS> DavU Knight? Franklin Watts 
^Haterpniarg. Dorothy Sterling; Doubleday 
^^^rj^t Roov of Albart Tibbets? Franklin Watts 



'he Snftke»l overs Plapv^ Parbara Brenner; Scott 



Igftrthworma, T)orothy TTogner; Thomas Crowell 
.•>Pish Do The Stranffaat Thlnys, and A. ^^omblow; Random House 

The •I'stoyv of Anta. Dorothy Shuttlesworthj Doubleday 
»^1rda Igat and ^at and Rat. Roma Gans; Thomas Crowell 
^The-girat Rook of B^rda. Marp;aret Wllliainson; Watts 
pra88>)gigpgpa an^ ?rU^l&la> norothy Wogner; Thomas Crowell 
Progs and.PQlllvQga. Dorothy "opener; Thomas Crowell 
Inaatlfea-anl -the Homes T>^ev Hn^l^, Dorothy Sterling; Doubleday 
Let* 9 Look A% TnaeGtSf Harriet Huntington, Doubleday 
^eea. Pugg and Beetles. Ronald Rord; Scholastic 
/^ollect^ng CoGoons > ^UBsy and C, Pesslno; Thomas Crowell 



•JJ-easy to read 



Vie recommend that teachers subscribe to: 

Ranger R1ck»s Nature Club aid Magazine 
IhlP I6th Street 
Washington, D, C. ?no'^f> 



HOW WVS YOUR GARDEN GROW? 

By: Lakeside Nature Center 



Wfttrhfng « seed grow Into 9 plant Is an exciting happening? for 
most (Children — ndiiTts too* 

A brightly l^t window inside 
your classroo-n will adequately 
serve ^^a greenhouse area 

P«P*»r oups or milk cei^tonn rnn 

n^^ve ^ontainern /M^f ' 

Seed packets can be cheaply bought or may be obtained as dona- 
tions Trom nifljor ne^rt compnn^en If you write to tbem explalnlnp; 
bow you f>fan to use. the seeds. 

Different plnntlng ♦Ti;>dla may be purchased at garden stores, but 
tbe e^u^ck'^st and easiest way Is to go right outside your class- 
room and ilg up some soH • You shouldn^t ne^d that much so don't 
wak** one b^g hole (a potential booby trap> and try to stay away 
^rom ''avm ar^qs, To prevent weed seeds ^rom germinating In your 
sofK bake the soil In a hot oven for one whole day. 

Ydu nfln rrow the nlants totally ^nslde if you want, transplanting 
them to iflrtrer contn^ners as they mature. But if you have a 
swflli eren (S» x of* ground outside, think of it as a potential 
ar?fen area. Being small. It wouldn't require much preparation 
^*.e., turning over, raking, ^*ert1 liz^np, staking out rows, etc.) 
If you have an outside garden, vandalism will orove to be more of 
8 problem than bugn^a© try to make the garden In a fairly secure 

How can a p^arden (inside or outside) be a teaching tool? The 
following are .lust some hints and Ideas which hopefully will lead 
vou to bigger and better things: 

Scl ence 

*?eeds 
.noi 1 

Wow does a plant n^ake Its own 
food 

Pertllf^ers nnd pesticides 
Tnterdependence 
Water 
Air 

Math 

We^*£;ht ond voluw» of soil /water 
\)^'^ena^ons of garden 
nrowtb rate 
How many plants? 
'ft of seeds tb«t germinate 
Member o-^ leaves per plant 
L«<rDgtb o-f leaves 




Environment 
Agr1 culture 
Food Ch&in 

Nutri tion 

Leaves, roots, stems 

Weather 

Tools 



HI story 



Plants of* Tn<1ianR anfl ^^onev^rs 
beginning of* Agr^r;^nture 
Cotton - slavert - CWIT War 
Victory Oardens - VH^f ^1 

Social Studies 

^Tants ani plant prof^ucts; clothes, houses, industries, 

life styles 
Map of garden 

I..ftnr;\:tage Arts 

^lant descriptions 

Write stories about olants 

Poetry 

Literature - i.e., Johnny Anpleseed 

Art 

T)rawing and painting I»eaf orints 

Shapes Collates 
Native Dyes from plants 

Music 

^ff*ects o^ different types of imisic on plant growth 
Sonccs about plants 

Tnstru'^ents froTj plants - i.e., Indian instruments 

A garden can be an Inspiration for many things. There are many 
boo^s avaUable on th^s subiect, but you possess the most Impor- 
tant rps-^urce of all — your Tmag^natlon. TJse HI 



WET.PEFS 

t«trning About Plower-ng Plants by Phyllis Ladyman - Pub. 
Young - Scott Books, M. Y. 

The ^lants We ^at by MilUcent Selsam - Pub. Harper ^ Row, 
Y. 

^lantn With Seeds by Dorothy Wood - Pub. !?ollett Pub. Co., 
'Chicago, Til. 
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OBTTIKO TO KNOW A TT?BB 

Bys Mflrlan Carpenter 

F^nd 8 tree that looVs interesting. 

it bigger than you? ffow much b5f5f5er? 

Jfow wide Is If* Can you put your armn around It? 

What does your tree feel tike? How does it smell? 

Ts it old or younR? How do you know** 

Are there any buds or leaves or ^X^wers on the branches of your 
tree? What are they like: Draw a picture of them: 
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Thank of ways In which we oan taVe care of trees* 

^^at are sowe ways you oan have fun with a tree? 

What important things do we get from trees? 

Look on and around your tree. What other things can you 

"ow do they relate to yo^'r tree^ Do they help it^— B«l th< 
hurt it? Does your tree help them? X^^^ v 

Pretend ystvt are « tree I .How do\you depend on thipgs abound : 
to gY*ow? • Do yo" moke your own f1j>od or do you hunt _for it?' - 
Where do vou j^et' the' ingredient* for your food^- None J-'food 
;<ngred1entr. •♦•'"^y 1. P, ' ' /'I 





Now sitx 
H. / 




/ 



own for a while and en.ioy your tree and e 





around 



^PERIEVCTNG A TRKT2 

By? Marian Carpenter 
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Trees are the largest of all land plants, L5ke other green 
n'^ants, they have leaves and produce flowers and fruit, but they 
have SDe-^ial structures that go with bigness • The woody st^m we 
^fkll the trunv belongs to trees alone. Tt is covered by the tough 
hari' that protects the IW'ng tissue beneath It from drying ouc and 
fro^t bacteria and animal ene^iies (much l^ke human s^^InK As the 
tree trunk grows the bark peels and folds and wrinkles. in ways that 
are dlstlnctWe for different kinds of trees. Compare a London 
plane tree to a Norway 'naple In this respect. The thousands of leaves 
are arranged 1n such a way that some sunlight hits every leaf. The 
buds form <n the summer ready to produce leaves and flowers the 
follow^nj? spring. Powerful roots, both support the tree and carry 
water for ^ood production, finally, trees nroduce millions of 
seeds, all provided with some technique for dispersal and planting. 

■^he bigness of a tree gWes It a special quality. Children 
en.lov measuring trees wHh hands and arms. How big around Is the 
trunk? Can you out your hand around if* Two hands? Your arms? 
Dops I*" take more than one chMd to reach around If* 

Examine the bark, Loo^^ at Its ridges and patterns. Peel its 
texture and hardness. A bark rubbing made with a wax crayon and 
th*n paper makes a record of the* tree. Rubbings of several trees 
may be compared for different patterns. Rark soars, Hke scars 
on ohlldren^s skin,tell the story of accidents and In.iurfes. 

^ow are the leaves shaned? Are they all alike In shape? In 
s'ze? Tn color? ^ow do they grow out of the branch? In the fall 
of the year, leaves may be gathered and placed between the pages 
of an old telenhone book or a magazine with absorbent pages. Af- 
ter t^ey have dr^ed, they may be mounted between two sheets of 
clear eontftct papertor put between' two pieces of wax paper and 
ironed wHh a cool Iron. 

'"he teacher may clh),a few leaves in tYm sprang for clans 
use. Rven t»-'ongh a tree has many leaves, children shoufd bn 
ta^IE;^t that Indiscrtm'natft gathering from lower limbs, doi'orms 
thf» tree, and spoils everyone's enjoyment. Leaf rubbings, like 
^ark rubbings, may also be mode. 'Beautiful prints f*an be made 
swan leav(^a by placing them on a stamp pad, vein stde down, 
coverlnfr them with a pierce of newspaper, and rubbing them until 
they are *nk coated. Then transferring them to paner. Ink side 
down, covering them with another scrap of paper, and rubbing 
the. who lie surface. 

In the winter, buds may be examined on the tree, and the 
teacher may cut a twig to take ^nside and force In water. 

Ti'ruHs, seeds and f*lowers will all have their seasons. Dls- 
covor^np' the small flowers of some trees can be a real adventure. 



Tree shades vary - both by ^^nd of tree, and by location, 
ani their reaction to sun and shade (compare a tree out In the 
open to one close to a building or ?. growing close tojsether). 
Tree shanes may be drawn, or children may use their arms to 
show how branches grow In relationship to the trunk. 

Obviously getting acr^uainted with a tree requires a series 
of Rontaots. 



New YorV Ctty Board of Rducstion Booklets, ScTence K « ? . &• 
Sffience 3 » h * 

K - What»s Alive* Science K-2, p. "^^ 

Gr, 1 - Plants In Our Neighborhood, Science K-P, p. ll|.l-ll|.'^. 
Or* 3 - The Needs of Plants, Science P. ^l|.-66 

Gr, h - Getting New Plants, Science 3-?+, P» 19l|.-196. 
Teacher T^eferences: 

RubTowsky, .Tohn - Nature In the City - Basic Books, Inc., 
n. lPP«nh. 

'Children's Books: 

Darby, Gene, WhQt Is a Tree ". «enef1c Press 

T.emer, Sharon, T Pound a T.eaf . Tiemor Publ , Co. 

Se1sa*n, Mllltcent, Maple Trees . Morrow 

Selsa'Ti, Milllcent, Play With Trees . Morrow 

Watts, Way Theilgaard, First Guide to Trees . Doubleday 



BTTTLDTNG A ^IRD FSEDHR ON vqttr SCI^OOL SITB 

^ys Marian Carpenter 



The b^r<3 feeder ynu are to build made of extremely simple ma- 
terial and the sunflower seeds and raisins you need are Included 
^n th*3 nac^'et, but are also available most supermarkets. 

Buy a one gallon or 1 1/^ gallon plastic container of CT'LOROX 
breach, Dra^n the bleach out and save it for use 'n another 
container, Rinjje the plastic container thoroughly. Retain the 
ton, 

nvtt the **aoe of the jup; out wHh a sharp kn^fer a sinp;!© ftdged 
razo** blade, a r?f^ issor, or f>ther suitable Instrument, (See 
akf^t'^h) Do not nnt away more than r>ne third of yotir r<pnta1ner 
or you will seriously weaken the strength of the feeder. 



One may go to any extent decorating the feeder, (Red and green 
seem to be good feeder colors, > Do not paint Interior, at the 
r-nk of poisoning birds, 

Tn many cHy schools you wHl have to be content to use a window 
r>np as a suitable place for the bird feeder due to the fact that 
tbere are no trees or bushes available, ^Towever, this should not 
discourage anyone, "^t Is sometimes to your advantage to have a 
<?i1? feeder. The visiting birds can be easily seen by the child- 
ren In the clasnr'oon, 

A ruccesnful f^oder cloarly shows a cyf*l« between the fO'>d the 
birds pQt an-^ the birth and growth of green plants. This Is 
nn nc^omnnnving ejcercine, 

Rft.n^'nber that b»rds i-f-ll n^t co"ie to your feeder because they 
want to nle«se you or becaus*' they l-ke the f eedei . but only 
be>quse they want the food that is in it. If there are other 
avaMab^e sources of foo<l in the neighborhood which is either 
nY»f.rerred by the bird or more accessible, less dangerous from a 
wary b*rd*s noint of view, then your feeder might not attract 
'^u^h notice. Once the birds begin to visit, however, y-^u can 
be sure they will return i^ they feel safe, 

Keco'^mendatl on for Placement 

Bund^'ngs are Inherently unnatural for birds (except the ori- 
ginally cl • ff-dwel 1 tng common pigeon) therefore a window sill 
r^>#»^1ftr will be approached far more cautiously. If at all. We 
suggest that if you have evon the smallest amotmt of vegetation 
on your nf^hool slt«, a tree or a shrub will fk>, that you plac** 
yonr ^eedcr* there, Wrdn are more likely to se« H sine© they 
fin© ftt.trfli-ted to vegetation naturaPv whereas they 8^e not. to 
sixth ^loor window sills. 




Winter th^ most active Sf>n5r>n around a b'rd feeder because 
less foofi qvaHable fron other sources, f^owever, once visited, 
birds wMT use your feeder in PalT and Sprang wUh great reguiarUy. 

Should tbere be little af^tiv'ty around your feeder, be patient. 
There "lay be a nu*nber of reasons for this: 

1. The b^r'ls haven *t seen 1t, 

The birds don*t i^ow what it is and are reluctant to 
^ nvftst^ Rate* 

The feeder ^ s new and the b^rds are being cautious. 
It, "u'nans are always too cTose t-^ the feeder, 
^. There Ij? so^ne <^ther danp^er to the b^rds, 
f>. There enoufth f-^ort fro-^ n lens danp.erous source, 
7, There are .^ust no Slrds in the area, 

Trv '^ov'np: vour feedf»r *f you are not havlnp, much success. It 
•nay be ^*n a bad place, Wa*t at least a week before doing so, 
however, and re^ne'^ber that the watchword for any -clnd of ac- 
tlv'tv of th's sort PATT^NHE, 

It Is recon"iAnded thnt ea^^h teacher check with the custodian of 
the sc^ooI w^th rosp'^nt to positioning and attach^nf^ the fetd^^r 
to n tree or shrub. Fairly sturdy string through the feeders 
handl<» *s af'equate when attached to a firm limb. 

Put a fairly heavy stone *n the feeder ♦s bottom to keep the 
''w^nd effect** blowinp; of the feeder at a niinlTium, 

Maybe niace a ruler through the feeder's back as a perch for 
invest *^at^ng birds. 

See to It that the feeder is at least 6 feet or so off the ground 
to nrotect the b^rds from narauding cats and the feeder from 
vandfil s. 

«e able to take your feeder in at night and on weekends. Peel 
fpee to n^x In other types of seed ("Winter L.1 fe**,etc. ) with 
the needs and raisins. " 

A'^t^'vit'As to ^o Jn oon.iun^'tion with your bird feeder: 

T, ^eep track b-rdn visiting your feeder (a notebook). 

Do simple sketches and descriptions of the birds; shane, 
coT^r, flight pattern, observable health, etc. 

Purchase a simple b'rd guide for subsequent information con- 
cern -ng the bad'ground and habits of common North American species 
of birdn. This will also be a valuable source of bird identifica- 
tion. An inexpensive readable guide to birds Is contained in the 
p'^nerbflck **Oolden Series," 
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h* Attempt to prnfture throufjh parents, etc., a few sets of 
binoculars or v* ewers. Any power greater than four power is 
aocentable. These viewern cone In very handy for Rood close 
ups of* bird behavior. 

See if you can notice the different patterns of behavior on 
the Dart of different soedes. Are the jays seemingly more 
nervous at t>^e feeder than the house sparrows? How long do 
different types of birds rema'n at the feeder? The use of a 
ston watch Is helpful here and extends the learning experience. 

6, Do you find qn Increase or decrease on the f'?eder during 
the hours; 

a. when you f-*-rst arrive at school. 

b. during mid-day around lunch time 

c. at the time you leave school 

d. at dusk (If you happen to live in the neighborhood) 

Can you formulate what you .would consider good reasons for this 
t>f>havlor? If so, see If you can make a color chart from your 
bindings 'v/i1ch shows the different environmental conditions at 
different times of day. TTr^e magazine pictures or draw your own. 



nh 

^n^msts wHh backbones 

Two-winged (not always for flying, however) 
Warni-blooded: Average normal body temp. « 110: highest 

body-beat of all animals; '^uman normal temp, = 9H,6 
^roDorti onately large heart 

breathe 100-*^00x ner minute, hum^n breathes l6x per minute 
^ormous food intai<'e 

"eeause high body temp., plus breathing activity bums food 

UP very rapidly. 

^nresslon r **Vou eat like a bird.*' Completely Incorrectly 
usefi. A person couldn't possibly eat like a bird. Young 
birds have been known to eat their weight 1n food every day. 
^ound In the stomach of a nighthawk: ?000 winged ants that 
It had eaten during one summer day'i flight. 

■^oung robin observed eating about lit feet of earthworms in 
a single da^^. 

Tf a newborn human ate as much for his size as a baby crow, 
1r « months heM weigh about P.n^ lbs. 

Let»s pretend you are an average l|.th grade student weighing 
lbs. 'Tere are some samples of what you would eat in one 
day: prepared cans of soup, or 71 jars of peanut butter, 
or llt^ frozen fish T.V, dinners, or 61 loaves of white bread, 
or ;iO quarts of milk, or lli? pints of ice cream, or 80 large 
bags of potato chips. 

^•«^od ; Insects, seeds, fruits, fish, Crustacea, smaller birds* 
rodents 

fJLA3STMiCATTUNS AOCOKUINO TO PHBKBRRl^ TYPES OK ?UOD:ABILL tYPK) 

A. Seed eaters; sparrows j bills short, thick, strong constructed 

for cracking 

B. I'Vult eaters: robins and catbirds; billj longer, more pointed 

than seed-cracking bills. 

0. Insect eaters: warblers and Scarlet tanagers; bills thin bills 

D. Nectar and sap eaters: hummingbirds; bills slender, 

tongue: long, darting 

sapsuokers; bill: strong, like wood- 
pecker; tongue: bristly, constructed to 
get sap after drilling round holes in 
tree trunk. 
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E« Flesh eaters: 



F. Many birds like a variety of foods, including? seeds, 
berries, insects, dry bread, table scraps 

Determined by places that provide favorite foods* 

NI3STS: Single purpose: to raise young 

Nest sites determined by: (1) availability of food; 
and (?) safety from predators 

Two main categories of developmental typesi 

A. Precocial group: Well developed when hatch* Young 
are ready to hunt for ownfbod almost immediately. 
Therefore, nests are usually on the ground so young 
can hunt and hide quickly, 

B, Aitricial group: (altric = nurse (latin)): Not 

so well developed when hatched* Young need shelter 
from weather and predators while both parents are 
gathering food. Therefore, nests are usually off 
the ground. Songbirds, owls, hawks, pigeons, 
hummingbirds, woodpeckers, 

TYPES OF NKSTS: 

1, Holes In trees? preferred type of home, not enough holes, 
however birds fight to secure hole. 

Solutions: 

A, Artificial holes: bird houses can expand popu- 
lation. Birds will nest elose to one another if 
proper shelter and food, 

B. Nests with roofs: 

1) Cactus wren builds a cup-shaped nest wnich lies 
on Its side, 

?) Meadowlark Is a meadow bird that builds its 

dome-shaped nest with roof (igloo) In tall grass* 
Tt Includes surrounding grass in construction 
for cnmoufiaf^e. 

?, Baltimore Oriole - builds hanging nest out on tne thinnest 
twig or tree, preferably an elm. These twigs will not sup- 
port the weight of natural predators such as squirrels, 
weasels, etc. Some types of orioles choose thorny trees. 
Some build colonies of nests in trees which house hornets* 
nests, while neighboring trees may go completely uninhabited. 
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Kagles, hawks, vultures (bills are weak, there- 
fore they have adapted to eat only decaying 
meats), owls; bill: strong, curved sharp, 
constructed to tear flesh from bones (rodent 
control ) 
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h'a^^les, uspreys. Large hawks: choose very tall^ dead trees^ 
Add onto same nest year after year. Construction: tremendous 
mass of sticks with little spaces in lowei* portion. 

Smaller birds nest In space inherent in nests of large birds 
ONLY IP THOSE URGE BIRDS DO NOT PEED ON SMALLER BIRDS. 

^. Purple Martin (member oftbe swallow family) Nest communally 
In bird apartment houaes. Feed on small flying insects. 
This method of nesting reduces competition for nesting sites. 
They do not have to defend a territory In order to obtain 
sufficient amount of food. 

A. Other types of swallows: 

a) Barn swallow: mud nest, cup-shape, adheres to side 

of rafter. 

b) Cliff swallow: gourd shape, built under ledge. 

c) ?ank swallow: excavitcs burrow in sand banks along 

bluffs. Ooes feet straight into the 
bank 

^. Nest parasitism: i.e., Cowbirds in Old World; Cukoos in 

N«»w World. not build their own nests. Instead, they lay 
eggs In another bird's nest and their young are raised by 
that bird. Tn some species the male cukoo distracts the 
female Inhabi tants whli.e his mate lays her eggs In the para- 
sitized nest. 

Methods of adaptation: 

A. The young of cukoos and cowbirds grow faster than those 
of most other spedes. They are, therefore, more suc- 
cessful In getting a large sipply of food from parent 
bird. 

B. They push proper chicks from the nest. This is purpose- 
ful action designed to insure more food for themselves. 

C. They are careful to choose nests of species that will 
feed young indiscriminately. There are some species 
that will either throw strange eggs out of the nest or 
will build another layer of nesting material over these 



D. Some cukoo species* eggs and babies look like the host 
species offspring. (They parasitize only one species) 

R. Some are capable of Imitating Ihf song of tho pnrasltl2«?d 
apoct OS. 
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7, Non-neat liters: Shore birds do not need nests. The places 
they nhoon*> which to lay apif^.B are leas conspicuous than 
nests would be, Tho scrape nnnd o\it and deponit their sand- 
colored egRn In the !ndent«tton. Their younr. are also sand- 
colored; "ome others lay eggg on pebbtofu 

A* **efTnn<^des: Po not Incubetf* f^pifts by slttinf^ on them. 
Tnstend they lay the^r oRfin In a pile of vegetation, 
^eat of rotting vegetation wnrms eggs. The male guards 
the eggs, and adds to or snbracts from the vegetation. 

^, Spotted sandpiper: Female lays eggs for 3 males who 
sit on them to Incubate them. Then she finds l;th mate 
and settles down to Incubate the eggs of this xinion. 

NT^STINO MATKRIALS 

Rr»b1ns - U!5e mud 'to plaster nests 

Chipping sparrow - maizes a horsehair lining 

Rider duck - Itnes nest with fluff pulled from own breast. Most 

b^rds like to line their nests with something soft. 
I.e., stray feathers. 

Crested fly-rntcher - Includes piece of shed snake skin. 

Many nan-mf»(ie materials are used, sueh as tissue, wool, hot 
dog wi»appe»»s, etc. 

Intriguing facts - 

Vultures and storks are carrion-eathers. They are bareheaded 
so Rs to avoid blood and gore and parasites clinging to feathers 
when eating. 

New World vultures are actually relatives of storks - they are 
the only two families known to defecate on their legs in order 
to cool them. 
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ACTIVITIES WIT" ^TRDS 

!• Worms 

a. measuring 
bt adding 

II. Bird watching 

a* color-special Tiarkings 

b, solitary or in groups 
c* size 

d. gait - hop, run, walk 

e* sound it makes 

f. bill type 

g* food It is searchln/r! for 

h. wing movement when in flight 

i. size of feet 

TIT, .Locate a nest. Is it fotind In the: 

a* fork of a limb 

b. among climbing vines 

c» in a hollow tree 

d. hanging from tips of long, slim branches 

e. und«r eaves of house or other building 

f. man-made b^rd house 

g. some other place 

IV. Examine the materials used in the nest 

a. 1 denti fy 

b. sources of materials 

V. Find feathers 

large = flight feathers, contour feathers, help form 
shape, aid in flying 

small = fluff feathers, insulation 

1. spray with a few <*rops of watery note oily coating 
examine the quill- stem hollow - for lightness, 
flexible, tough, strong 

3. examine the hooks at ends - use hand lens, the hooks 
hold the feathers together. 
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The urban Savlrozment 

'^y: Harry Metros 

In what ways are trees Important to living things? 
Exercise A 

Problem: '^t csan we learn by examining tree twigs 

Bqulpment ; hand lenses, pruning she€UPs, rulers 

Method: Oolleot a few twigs (ends of branches) from two different 
trees . 

Examine them carefully. Record in the oha^t below some of the 
oharaoterlstlos of each of the twigs examined. 

Twit? Characteristics 

Tree #1 Tree ^2 

Color or bark 
Diameter 
Bark texture 
Markings on bark 
Shape of buds 
Color of buds 

Length of last yearns growth 
Age of twkgs 
Other markings 

Questions 

1 . Did you note any differences in the twigs observed? 

2. Could twig oharaoterlstlos be used to identify different trees 

in winter? ^ 

3* can you suggest why broad leaved trees drop their leaves in 

winter? 

oaestions for Farther laves tigati on 

1 , How many ways do trees or ^;ree j^oduots benefit man? 

0:35 
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2. HoK oast estlioate the amount of vater glTen off by treast 

3* In what ways are trees beneficial to animals? 

4« m what ways do trees differ from eaoh other? 

5* Are the leaves on a tree always the same sise and shape? 

6* How do trees protect the soil? 

7* How oan we estimate the height of a tree? 

6. In what ways are fruits and seeds useful in nature? 

9. What meohanisms or derises do seeds have for getting from 
place to place? 

to. Trees in a-^t* music and poetry 



t 
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ADOPT A PIGEON 
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Pigeons, being natural cliff dwellers, have adopted 
beautifully to New York City. They can be found everywhere, 
and become fast friends if food is offered. Pigeons are 
active birds and need space. Therefore the window sill in 
your city classroon has the possibilities of being an excellent 
feeding area while providing a means of observation. Pigeons 
have a wonderful wing action and can brake in the air before 
alighting on the sill. 

Pigeons, nnciont street dwellers, are not parti culnry fussy 
and will eat almost anything made out of grain. Pumpkin 
seeds, corn, nnrl rolsins are best, but broad orumba and popcorn 
are also appreciated. Dandelions and lettuce make fine 
vegetables to add to the diet and rock salt is also good for 
them. Water should he supplied because often a pigeon likes 
to take a drink after a hearty meal. The equipment you make 
and use must be kept clean so as to insure the health of your 
birds. 

Pigeons become tame and will feed right from your hand and 
even perch on your finger. They will come back everyday if 
food is supplied. If interest is stimulated a coop can be 
constructed on the roof of your building. Here pigeons can 
be bred and trained to race or do tricks. There are many books 
available to teach you how to do this. Some children already 
have experience raising pigeons as it is a hobby for many of 
then— all you have to do Is ask. 

Children can keep a journal on the pigeons by observing the 
following: 

Colors and markings 

Group behavior — pecking order 

r/i ze — compare mal6 and female 

Gait hop, jump 

Sounds — chirps, squawks. 

Bill type and size — how do they eat and drink 
Feet size color 
Wjng movement 

Feathers — size, color, construction, observe with a 
hand lens. 

Compare down with flight feathers and explain 
, variations. 

Observe* the hooks that hold the feathers together. 

Seasons — spring and fall feeding cycles compared to winter 



Activities and future lessons can be developed in the 
following ways: 

Draw and paint pictures of the birds 

Construct witn papex* maclie and glue on featherr 

History of pigeons They are not native Kew Yorkers; 

they are Jnunigrants. 
Pigeons, as snavengers. Compare with the wild dog packs 

that roam the Bronx, and rats that live all over 

the city 

Developo concepts of birth control among pigeons. Should 
It bo done and how. Itnpllcationa 



Remember to be patient! It takes time to build up a family 
of pigeons. If they don»t appear within a week you must 
consider some factors. Xou must be aware of the accesoability 
of your food compared to food found In obhor areas in the 
neighborhood. Think about It from a pi«5eon»s point of viewl 
Sometimes, the birds haven't seen the feeder, or don't know 
what It is. They are usually cautious and rei^uctant to invcstigat 
Perhaps the people Inside the window are frightening or the 
pigeons just plain sense danger. 

Remember that you expect children to be different as a result 
of the experiences yotir directing. Awareness of the word 
around them grows slowly day by day. Your curriculu;n must be 
on-going. A n ingle project can load into many avenues of 
thought and possibilities of experience for children. Pigeon 
study provides an excellent resource for on-going study. 

DID YOU KNOW? 

The Passenger Pigeons of North America once traveled in 
flocks of millions. In eleven million pickled, salted, 

and dried Passenger Pigeons were shipped to market. Dig nets 
were set up and a captive pigeon was tied to a perch or stool, 
nearby to call the wild birds down to be caught. From this 
activity came tho term **stool pigeon." 

MAKE A PTOBON PBFDBR 

Use an empty plastic bleach container* Bo sure to rinse it 
out^ and leave the top in place. Cut the face of the jug with 
a scisspr or raaor blade. Do not cut away more that one third 
of the contiainer or it will be too weak to use. 

You can paint it, but only on the outside so as not to risk 
poisoning the birds. Sometimes the odor of paint will drive 
them away. Put a rock in the bottom so the wind won't disturb 
it. 

Secure it with wire or heavy string. It is best to place it 
on a platform which is bolted down and grain put around it as 
well as inside the f«»eder-, to attract the birds. Your custodian 
might be willing to help you. 
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Angiftr, Bradford, Free For The ijating , 1966, Stackpole Boolca, 
Harrisburg, Fa., 191 pp. '4k.9^ (Many delightful recipes for 
a great number of cr>mmon plant?? •) 

Angler, iU*n<lf<>rd, M.>r<- Free For The Eathir. vrild Food n . 1969, 
Stackpole Books, Harris burg, Pn., 192 pp. Jpl^.V'? 

Berfjlung, Borndt an<l liolaby Clare, The Edible WihU 1971 » Charleu 
Scr1bner»fl and Sona, Now York. n.3pp. $Y.9i^ hardcover, $?.95 
paperback. (Includeu many recipes) 

Chase, Myron, P!e3d Guide to Edible and Useful Wild Plabt3 .196$ 
Nature Study Aids, Inc., Red Wing, Minnesota, 139 pp» 5?1.50, 
(Good handbook for identification of plants. Do not follow 
his recipes for honey locust seeds or pods since both contain 
poisonous alkaloids.) 

f 

Coon.Nelson. Using Wayside Plants . 1961 . Hearthside Press, New York, 
258 pp. $5*9i> (Recipes and general information). 

Pernald, M.I. and Kinsey, A.C, Edible Wild Plants of Eastern North 

America, 19^8, Harper and Row, New York, pp. 5p6.95. (Describes 
plants with little detail on recipes.) 

Harris, Bon Charles, Elat the Wecdn . 1971, Barre Publishers, Barre, 
Mass., 212 pp. :|;3.9t> paperback. (Guide on location and uses 
of ediJle plants.) 

Gibbons, Eucll, Stalkinr. the Wild Asparagus . 196?, David MaKay Company, 
Now York, New York, 303 pp., ^3.95 paperback (Very good information 
identification and recipes.) 

Gibbons, Kuell, Stalking the Healthful Herbs . 1966, David McKay Company, 
New York, New York, 303 pp., $3.95 (Nutritional and medicinal 
values of common plants explored with recipes included. Good 
supplement to above.) 

Medsger, Oliver P., Edible Wild Plants . 1966, The Macmillan Company. 
New York, 304 pp., .^7»30.^ (Identifies many of the wild plants.) 

Kingsbury, John M. Deadly Harvest , 196$. Holt, R3 nehart & Winston, 

New York, ;^1.S0 paperback. (A Guide to common poisonous plants.) 

Simmonite and Culpeper, Herbal Romedl e3 .1967. Universal Award House, 
Inc, PVi East li'ith Street, New York, $n,9';. (A guide to herbal 
home romodios for common ailments and serious ones.) 

Meyer, Joseph K. , The Horb nll st, 19Vi. Puhlinhod by the author. 

(Includes pictures, some in color, descriptions, medicines, 
properties and uses.) 

Field and Stream "Fish and Came Cookery," 1967, 1971, $1.00, Holt, 
Rinehart, & Winston, Inc., 3^3 Madison Avenue, New York. (How 
to dress and prepare fish, fowl, big and small game, includes 
advice on how to freeze and store the meat. ) 

PetPides, Field Guide To Trees and Shrubs . Peterson, Field Guide to 
^ o WildfTowers . j^ach $3*9& paperback. Reconanended to use ror postive 

EWC ideniii'lcation of wild plants. 



Topic: Artificial mtertals found In the Sstreete and Olasapoon 

Objectives; To find artificial materials la the class and street 

and determine why they were nAde and how they relate 
to things In nature, 

Ooncepts; 1. Artificial things, disposables and garbage are 

a part of the city child's life, 
^ 2, Artificial things are made for reasons. 

3, They usually Imitate qualities of natural materials 
and are made to replace natural materials with 
certain benefits. 

4. They are sometimes harmful to the environment. 

Vocabulary: Artificial, natural, plastics, dacron, orlon, etc. 

Materials: Styrofoam cup, cork, cardboard, leather, plastic 

leather, whipped cream, cream topping. 
Instructional Procedures and activities: 

t. Go Into the streets and gutters an ooUect the artificial 
materials you find. :fhat are they made of 7 Per what 
reasons? iThat natural things do they replace I.e. An 
alumlniun alloy can ultimately replaces the tin can 
because tin Is scarce, aluminum Is cheaper and 
o „ lighter, however aluminum does not degrade. 

2. Be able to show that man-made products often ^ake concepts 
and qualities from nature. ^^^v^ 
I.e. oardboard Is hollotir which malces It strong yet light 

The same applies to bird's bones, tmat did the card- 
board replace. 

Using a microscope show tu*. slmllarltes between cork 
and styrofoam. 

3. Scientists, when makln^^* new products, try to Improve upon 
the natural. What are the qualities of cotton? Of those 
quail ::le8 what did they retain? Tfhat did thoy Improve 

on when they made John's dacron shirt? Somebody might be 
wearing Imitation leather or fur. Compare and OMttast. 
Llghtweljjht, longer wear, waterproof, eoonomleal. 

4. However many artlflcal products are harmful to the enviroa- 
ment. Go out and look for oxidation then look for oxidation 
In aluminum. Prom your Junk oolleotlon. Whloh products 
return to nature? vtolch don't? Bum plastics, paper, cartons 
etc. vmat happens? Discuss landfills and the utilisation of 
garbage . 

References : 

Aylesworth, T. It works like tfhls 

Kavaler, Lucy. The Artificial tforld As^aanA ttu 
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Leechman, Uouglas. VeRo table Pyoa from Nnr th Ameri cm> Plnntn . 
Ing Company, Toronto: uxl'ord Unlvornlt.v I'roa.n, I'/ii^. 



Mebb Publiah- 



Alum {4. OS. 

Cream of Tartar 1 oz. 
Material (dry) 1 lb. 
Water k gal* 



Standard Dying Recipe 

Crush dye-plant and soak overnight, 
Boil dye plant one hour-Strain. 
Snter goods and simmer 3^ "In. 
Rinse and dry. 



Dissolve thn solids. 

Enter the goods. 

Simmer for 30 min. 

Allow to dry for 3 or U days, 

preferably In a dark place. 



SOURCB 




COLOR 


qUANTITY 


Alder 


roots 


brown 


1 lb. 




leaves 


yellow-green 


k lbs. 




bfiT*k 


vel low— brown 


k lbs. 


Apple 


bark 


golden-yellow 


1 lb. 


Beet 


root 


yellow 


it lbs. 




ft 


red 


n 








6 lbs. 


White Birch 


leaves 


yellow-tan 


6 qts. 






rose— tan 


h lb. 


Bloodroot 


root 


yellow-orange 


? oz. 


Blueberry 


berry 


blue 


2 lbs. 




fi 


grey 


W 


Buckwheat 


stalks 


blue 


It 


Wtld Cherry 


bsrk 


poflch 


V lb. 




If 


tan 


1 lb. 




roots 


blue-violet 


? lbs. 


Dandelion 


roots 


red-violet 


2 lbs. 


Bl'^'^rberry 


fru> ta 


blun -violet 


2 lbs. 


n 


purple v'olet 


k lbs. 


GoleJenrori 


flowers 


yellow-orftnge 


1 lb. 


Wild Grape 


fruit 


violet 


k lbs. 


Hollyhock 


flowers 


red 


1 lb. 




leaves 


yellow-green 


2 lbs. 


Horsetail 


stalks 


yel7-ow-grey 


2 lbs. 


Lily of the 


Valley 




2 ll>b 


leaves 


yellow 


Kari gold 


flowers 


yellow 


h lb. 




tt 


orange 


3 lbs. 


Nettles 


roots, stalks 


green 


2 lbs. 




and Ir^aves 







VARIATION 

? oz. alum, 
f It n 

n tt tt 



no mordant 
1 oz. alum 



1 oz. alum 
allow stalks to 
ferment $ days 
1 oz alum and 
1 az.cm. tartar 
1 oz. alum and 
no cm. of tar. 



2 oz. alum 
It 

It 

tt 

n 

2 oz. alum and 
^ tsp. amonia 



2 oz. alum and 
h tsp. amonia 
1 oz. alum and 
1 tblp. amonia 



SOURCE 

Oak 
Onion 



Parsley 
Pear 

PlUJT? 

Spinach 

Spxnice 

Sumac 

Simflower 

Tea 

Walnat 
Willow 

Zlnnie 
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PART 




mvliil X X X X 


VARTATTnil' 




* 




no ifioFuanM 






•5 XP# 








I xu» 


£1 VA* ; aXvUB 


onions 


aesp orang|6 


c xos 


c oz* axivu oc 






f wDsp» amonxs 










1 «^ #k 4k 


yexxow«» wan 


If 






reci^Drown 


J xos« 






graen 


It 1 Ka 


^ 02 • axum 


conos 


yexxow<»orang6 


XDS# 






oarK wan 


C XDS • 






yoxxow 


c XQS • 


^ 0 A • a xvaui 






^ Ib^ 


no mordant 


hulls 


dark brown 


2 lbs. 




bark 


rose<»tan 


2 lbs* 




leaires 


yellow 


1 lb. 


2 oz* alum 


flowers 


yellow 


2 lbs* 
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by Bob Nar!ino 
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Heads trom, Richard: Adventures With A tland Lena , J. b. Llpplncott^ 
Mew York» 196?, 

Very useful for children - does a good Job explaining the 
uses of a hand lens and a groat many natural objects .as 
viewed through them* 

Lut2» Frank B. : Field Book of Insects . Q*P* Putnams Sons, New York, 
191+8. 

A very good teacher reference - good drawings and color 
prints of many classes of insects* 

Milne, Louis and Margery: The Arena of Life The Dynamics of Bcology. 
Doubleday Natural History Press, Garoen City, New York, 1<)71. 

A very comprehensive look at «tN»logy in uncompl 1 cntoil 
language. Very easy to understand the concepts presented* 

Murie, Olaus J.s A Field Guide to Animal Tracks . Houghton, Miff lin 
Company, Boston, 1951;. 

Excellent idontif icat • on for animal tracks. 

Petrldea, Oeorgre A.: A Field Guide to Trees and SMrubs . Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 195«. 

Excellent identification using leaves, fruits and 
silhouettes. Very detailed descriptions. 

Our Living World of Nature . McGraw-Hill Book Co* The World Book 
Encyclopedia, New xork, 

A beautiful series of eleven aspects of the environment 
(rivers, streams, forests, etc*) which can be understood 
by a fourth grade reader, but which has enough information 
for Junior High School pupils* Well photographed and il- 
lustrated* 

Zln, Herbert, Golden Nature Guides for ; Flowers. Trees. Non - 
Flower IngTlanta. insect Posts. Fond Life and Spiders . Golden 
Press* 

All arc excellent, pocket-sized books utilizing very 
acourato drawlnKn an<i inf^^rmatlon* 
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BEST Q^i HYIASII the vow or lake 

liys Deke Pedersnn 
Raw a^a It cat there? Is it natural or man-made? Where 

how larRe tt ' , it tne snmc t^imuchout tne nond? 
tetnperQture of tne water? Is tne sn^c r ttverage 
T\i^^l ^r^o f-ATnn«T»Btiire vflr^ with rteT>tJi, wny? wnaT* le «Yox-»e« 

'^verPffe denth? Does the amount of life vary with ^^P*^* ^fj*. 
llVt It aiiiiais in the reeis ant! grasses? Do any prefer the 

^h^A^f ar^verhanglns tre^? What sort of ani«als live in the 
'a^e' 'on ?op of ^Tow n.n^^ ^smmals can you see JJ^^^f ^^^^/^^^^J 

'/itk^n^ of^an^«i8l tracks are along the hanks - -^^^f.^ 
o- -ne^. Do the tyre of plants in the pond cnange with dopth? 
How JJan^ different kinds can you find? How are they adapted to 
tV« oart of the pond, do tne plants stoip growing, why? Are 
t^e- any s g^s o? pollution, Tf so what is its source? Are there 
ant n^cro-orpan^sns ln the t^ater? Does the type vary f'^f" Pj;*'^* 
to o^a^e? Ar^^he same ones there that were there a /^^^^ 
Make a nature trail around the nond with stops at points of in- 
.:^'s?? ^aJe a transect of life across t;ie pond? Loo. at the 
food weh that exists In the rond.-Tnake a ^^ii^i^y.^SJJ^^.^^'tiJ 
iiifttrAte It. What Is t>>e T>h of the water, does it remain tne 
samr?hroiSAounhe year? Set up a balanced anuarium. Is the 
lake dylns5 out? ^uild animal homes, put out food. 

THE STREAM OR RIVKH 

Kow wide is it? TTow fast is it going, what ^^^^.f 
n«99inff throufith it? Does it always remain the same? wnat 

of "rt^cienfthe river carrying? tjj' J^TS' 

chSnnad US courset Where Is It eroding ''^P"?"!"!!,,^^!^' 
.■nmmA of the river the same throughoutt What sort or lire in- 
'SbUs the rlveJ? Ooileet so»e. hrlng It back and «tudy It then 
rStu^ it! watch larya go through "•tgjorphoais. ^« .re thj^ 
«.ioni-ft and animals adapted to life in the river? naKe a BUToain 
Cle! ?s the SreSm young, middle or old aged, how can you tell** 
Does iin use the river? For what and hja he «Sf»§«^. ^^^.^t^^^f. 
?here any animal homes along the river bank? Study t be life of 
a f\3h found in the pond. Ts the water clear or dirty and what 
made It that way? 

These are .lust a few of the many possibilities which could 
be pursued, -se your imagination ^^Joa lU^in the city and 
can"t Ret to a park that has a nond in it go out after a rain- 
gJorn Snd the sidewalks will be covered with ^i2i*5"^^„r??%Sv 
lltL\* A^^iY,^A 4«hn ft hutte river - the gutter. What pa'^t if any 
5oI"*t2e iSter p^Sy? ^ the bird. uSe'it? Study the hyc'rologlc 
cv'le-what happeSi to the rain after It falls? What "« the 
tenriaratu^e of the sidewalk before the rain-aftor the rain did 
the sidewalk cool off? 
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It can easily be seen that by offering a program of this 
sort the children will begin to develop an interest in tne vast 
web of life that exisbs and appreciate life and its quality. 
The children 'fill also tjain in tVin long riin since they will be 
Involved In far more khan just ecole>gy. QkillH such as coilei»t- 
inc^, identifying, teamwork, math, reading and all of th«. scier^ce 
din<Mpl1nes are aH directly involved. 

This is ^eing written with the hope that the lessons wliich 
firine **ro!^ it i-i^M ^nstlll within children a better- urlderstandliig 
and appreciation for the ccsmplexity and interdepence which exists 
hf^twoftn a?? ^pef^len and theif^envlronmentn. Tt is important f.»p 
children tn neft and rea1is<i th.it a bmlantte >l<'>ea exiat and wu are 
clo"*^ to npr!<^tti'ig it because once it is upset ttiero v;lll be no 
r*e\^el«ncing it. Aside from this, u oeoondarjj reason for wanting 
tn stu'lv ecology ^s that it can inv::>lve all of t'ic ao^enccs or 
con be limited to one discipline det>eoding on how the leM.»</>n »© 
p^anred. Ecology of fT»esh water waa chosen simply be.causo a 
lltftit had to be set on the scope of this paper. Even to lip-)tly 
cover all that ecology encoinpasses would reoulre a large book. 
Also the fact that almost anywhere ^ou go ther*e is aome sort of 
water source that can be studiei which lends to the adaptability 

this paper. It wns writters with the intent that it wouli 
only be a catalyst f»nd aid by which yon covid devolop your own tiro- 
g-um that wonld ^lit your own area. A listing will be given later 
or soma of the things whicli can he investigated but <.nce at^avn 
it IS by no means complete. \)^\ng your own ^.reatlvlij md irriacl- 
nation you can cow>e up with an endless list of poss^hilities. 
Also onoQ the students beco-'e interested they will t^enerate 
*n«>n"'* "tore orojects thronpb their questioning and new found In- 
t«%reflt. You w'll f'nd that if you do smwe nre~planninn and s'low 
so*^** ent^-us^as*" the children will have a really moan^ngfrl 
learn* nr?: exn<^r*ence. 

The outdoor classroorr tmily unique for this reason. It 
pT»ov'des a velcor'e break ^ron the tedium of lecture, and the all 
<-oo fn»nilMr clossroom walls. Ih w^ll be far easier for the , 
chi'^d vho hofi a pr»«bien^ vi siu l* zing, a handicap not at 1 that 
uncommon in th?fl ajge of T.V. , the chance tt# see and foel first 
hand erectly wWt is Wng talkod aV»out. li^i being In direct 
COf\toct wU.h the subject matter it Wcomcs more relevant and 
tV> child vnnffi t.o Uarn about it. Therefore, he will learn 
a lot Tr^o^e by "^joing out and doing and w^ 11 leave hi'" with a sense 
O"** nccom^)! ishinent— something a lecture or reading a textbook 
could !iev«r do. 
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NATURE UNDISCIPLINED 

by Dr« James H, Gillette 



Field trips to botanical and aoologlcal gardens, police and 
fire stations^ clty»county and federal agencies located near the 
school, are excellent outdoor educational experiences, it must be 
noted, however, that, *despite excellent intentions, even the best 
zoos may be creating animal stereotypes thnt are not only incorrect 
but that actually work against the interest of wildlife preservation,' 
This observation is supported by the following: 

^'What did you learn at the zoo today. 
Dear little boy of mine? 
I learned that an elephant likes the shade 
I learned that a tiger paces his cage 
I learned that monkeys imitate people 
And do funny things to one another 
That*s what I learned at the zoo today. 
That* 8 what I learned at the zoo today, 
That*s what I learned at the zoo.**l 

Teachers should not limit field trips to the aforementioned fa- 
cilities. Open fields, pocket parks, wood lots, parking lots, and 
hedgerows surrounding our schools are areas rich with educational 
potentials. 

Mature is not disciplined in presenting her many treasures* 
Teachers and students alike find that learning can be fun in the 
unstructured atmosphere outside restrictive buildings. Spontaneous, 
first hand experiences outdoors may be retained longer and be of 
greater value because tliey deal with real life situation. 

Working In the outdoors witii natural materials and relating 
real situations to life cannot be described as an academic disci- 
pline. Education in the outdoors is not a science* Some aspects 
of outdoor education can be scientific btkt the major reason for 
going outdoors is to explore and learn about things that can best 
be learned there. If given the option between first hand experiences 
and vicarious experiences, most teachers will select the former* 

Because nature is undisciplined, teachers and pupils need to be 
prepared for the outdoor experience in much the same way as they are 
prepared for a classroom task. Goals, behavlorial objectives, writ- 
ten resources, and class plans must all be prepared in tiie same man- 
ner as tney are when planning classroom activities* Outdoor education 
is simply one more media of achieving educational goals and Is not 
therefore, a panacea designed to cure all the ills attributed to 
schools. Used wisely, outdoor oducation will onrlch thi> curriculum, 
bring to life many abstract leHoona, and pmvldo real WVv situations 
Utat may wakw th« learning expt>rlen<^e exdtlnK ntui Tun. 



^Natural History, August-September 1972, The Journal Of The 
American Museum Of Natural History, Robert Sommer, "What Do Wo Learn 
at the Zoo*** 
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Bv: 11f5n<J*iio .TniitiDOri 

Mhnt 1p O^i».door e-^'if^a t ir>n Sldewnlk Sf^icntto In an urban 
?ftt^*nr York CHv (the ^Sv< bw^uQ^hr). Omv Niat«ri J s 

nn-lhook sATp^t^ •n.'s nrf* n^>l to dupli 'Ste Uhf? already estubl islieiJ 
«„T.r»5r»ir\iin ryfftB ^r.v^ Edu-fltion of ^Vw 'ork C*ty. H8th«r 
vft wmtAfl t.n r»rfi«»hQ '>r>n«cionp qwarenesa thnfc iioves from the 
<»inRft<1 <*r»n**^n«»«? ♦r^.e c^.flPs^o^^ i and school setting to the 
out o** '^o'^r?. Vdf^wfllk *5ci^^no*^ for *lew '•''ork City is not fields, 
rW<»rfl» bi*ooks, str*»n"i3, ptc. T*^ose schools In New Yor\ 
C*ty whloh hnnrten to be Tornte'^ bv such are fortunate Indeed, 
SMewalv ^c*<»nce Is not alwavs f^nd^ng trees, birds. Insects, 
<*i overs, etf?., at our doorstf»p» Sidewalk Science Is apiiPtment 
bu^ldlnps, homes, streets, sohor^l yards, sewers, pigeons, utU- 
't^es, airplanes, stores, helicopters, garbage, pollution, 
an nccas^onal tree, ants, stray animals, roaches and debris, 
^'/hat understandings can ar^se from all of this? Are there 
evMences of erns^,on, oridat^'-in, beauty, ugliness, weather-wear, 
*nsftots, an<'«als, pollution? V/iat does a racked sidewalk- tell 
u« hesidos the fa'^t that H is oracked? './hat Is a clianp >f 

<io\nr' in n aoh'iol ^ard? H'^w does learning the )i1 story 
o** woo*! n clsnsruom or«^ntr n hotter understanding', of tre^s, 
t^elr growth, aimnarltle't, dl f*l*erencea, uses, bcnut?.? Ut»w do 
der>enf1f;n»M ft:? t.':e oias'irnom, 9<!ii >ol bui ldlii|*8, acihool 
^g'^horh')0'?'v, «:^"., heVp uc io ^JH'^• fat find t\\e depen<ienci6fi 
oi" nf» tnr*.-" 

t5o^€ of sng%eptlonr are graded. Tbe type of and i i 
depth plarnirjfr v ■•'i '1«", win largely depend on ynur strh^^ol 
«!e*^^*:lng «nd f^las?* 

TTAVH FTTN: 
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^ aiDEWALK SCISNCB 

PUTTING THINGS INTO POCUS 

1, Have Pun and Bo Careful. 
2« Have Fun and Understand. 
3« Have Pun and Leam. 

Yottr Children team Science via: Pinding Out. Experlmentingt 
«nd Reaaonins* 

II. WliERiS?? 

1. Clas sroom 

Z. School Building 

3« School Yard 

i^. School Neighborhood 

5* Vacant Lot 

III. HOW?? 

1. LetU look inside your classroom. What Science 
Learnings do we discover with children? 

Ltst all of the things that we might find in your 
classrr^om. Begin to think about: a. where they 
came from; b. how they are made; what thoy first 
look like; d. what was living; non-living; o. why 
do they look 30 different; f. what made them look 
different; g* which things came from the same materials. 

2. Your classroom list might look like this- 

wlndows crayons scotch tape desks rulers walls 
ball point pens floors-covered or bare paints-jars, 
pla8t5.c markers paint brushes paper fasteners, 
paper door pointers books chalkboard doorknob 
light bulbs, globe lightswitch chalk bulletin boards 
pencils closets sink-faucets tacks paper clips 
radio t.v. clock tape recorder phonograph paste 
glue brush scicnors radiators thermostat 

3. How could you group them? 

a. Categories - Living, nonliving 

b. Shapes, sizes, softness, hardncaa, durability, 
length, wnight, height, use. 

c. Items made from wood; itoms made from metals; 
items made from We don't icnow. 

k. Group Selection 

Level I. grades K-2 list b, list c. 
Level II grades 3-6 list c, list a. 
Level III grades 7-12 list a, list c. 
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SHAPE OP THE INFORKaTIOH 

!• Finding out the* history of a pencil through a reverse 
Plow Chart. Did pencils always look like this? 

2* Break pencil lengthwise* Examine the contents - wood 
graphite* Discuss the sources of wood, graphite* 
Discuss the manufacturing of wood into pencils and 
graphite into lead* 

3* Other things .tio room that came from trees* Discuss 
eanh Item to ttu 'nnnufar'turc.J produ^^t nn thoy know it* 

U* Vocabulary enrtr^hment - see attached sheet* 

b'. Reaournes for rinding out - see bibliography* 

6* Let*s look at the school building. What Science Learn* 
ings do we discover with children* 

bricks fire alarm system water supply concrete 
doors bell system heating system telephones 
windows stairs lights floors elevators class- 
rooms gym offices lunchroom cor.nters 
serving Items sink rooms garbage refrigerators 
stoves food supply roaches toilets boiler room 
furnace valves walks oil coal ashes pipes 
storage rooms cleaning fluids rags palls mops 
waxers paints brushes brooms shovels machines 
gloves rubber and plastic i tems 

7* Heasoning and Finding Our Plow Chart 
1. How was our building put tof^ether? 

Elicit - land space, excavation, basement 
Arohitecht's design - blueprint 
Materials - dynamite, concrete, cement, 
wood, bricks, steel girders, 
plumbing for the heating, 
toilets and water, electrical 
system for bells, telephones, 
fire alarms, refrigeration 
Machines - cranes, pneumatic drills, 

cement mixers 
Tools/Materials • screws, hammers, saws, 
bolts, nuts, nails etc* 

2* How is our building heated? 

3* How Is our room heated? 

Wiiat :tlde or the building is our rc»o«i on? 

Does it mako a differenco which side of Uie building 
our room is on, on a hot day, a windy day? 

6* Where is tho coldest part of the room? Whea? 
Why? 
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